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—. two years have passed 
since I had the honor of being 
appointed by President Truman a 


and|member of the Atomic Energy Com- 


n¢ 


th 


mission. During that time I have 
been largely engrossed with the 
problem of fissionable material. The 
Commission is constantly trying to 
evaluate and properly apply the lat- 
est atomic techniques. The time and 
study which such evaluations de- 
mand, inevitably and_recurrently 
prompt one to ponder about God and 
the atom; and how society and our 
individual lives ought to be ordered 
in this atomic age. 

In this connection, I’m reminded 
of a story told by my father years 


—1g0. It seems that one of our early 





and much respected Italian immi- 
grants, Pasquale, was accustomed to 
moan and complain bitterly each day 
at noon as he opened his lunch box. 
He would take one look inside and 
then exclaim: “I’m disgusted—I’m 
disgusted—peanut butter sandwiches 
again.” One of his fellow workers 
listened to this daily complaint as 
long as he could and finally asked 
Pasquale what was the matter. Why 
the continual gripe. Why didn’t he 
ask his wife to make some other kind 
than peanut butter sandwiches. Pas- 
quale swallowed slowly and finally 
blurted out: “Because I’m not mar- 
ried, and anyway 1 make my own 
sandwiches.” 

I’m convinced that a great many 
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of our complaints today are directed 
toward things of our own making; 
things that would be different if we 
only made up our minds to order 
them so. The world continues to 
sow wars and reap wretchedness. 
When wars threaten or come, we 
complain bitterly. But we live and 
think, things that breed discontent, 
distrust and fear. We trade in ill-will 
and hatred. We violate, with abandon, 
many, if not all, of the laws of the 
Creator, and then call on the atomic 
bomb to save us from our own folly! 


ScIENCE AND MAN 


The atomic bomb has, indeed, post- 
poned, and I pray indefinitely, the 
day of final reckoning. The men of 
science have contributed much to 
ward off the great holocaust—how 
much only history will tell. But let us 
. _ not forget that sole dependence on sci- 
ence as civilization’s savior is bound 
to prove futile. Life and culture are 
larger than the expanding universe of 
science. This is no reflection on sci- 
ence. It is simply another way of say- 
ing that science is for man; man is 
not for science. 

We all recognize and deeply ap- 
preciate the fact that men of modern 
laboratories, especially you whom I 
have the honor to speak to tonight, 
have exhibited a dazzling ingenuity. 
Your magnificent contributions touch 
every phase of living. Through your 
efforts, yesterday’s luxuries have be- 
come today’s necessities. The list of 
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your benefactions is endless; yet 
your progress has just begun. 

Scientists have placed in the hands 
of men power which beggars even 
the imagination that fashioned the 
story of Aladdin’s lamp. If chemical 
discoveries, machines and atomic 
energy were all that were needed to 
make men happy, our earth should 
be Elysium. Yet for all our power 
over nature, there’s no father, sit 
ting comfortably at home tonight and 
pondering the welfare of his fam 
ily, who does not have occasional 
dark moments, as the thought of 
atomic bombardment momentarily 
intrudes upon his planning. 

He knows the tremendous area 
coverage of the atomic bomb. He 
also knows that equal area cover 
age by conventional T.N.T. bombs 
would be vastly more costly not only 
in dollars but in manpower for de 
liverability. This statement becomes 
crystal clear to anyone who has been 
privileged to witness, at close range, 
an atomic test. I have stood within 
nine miles, not of our biggest, but 
of one of our sizable nuclear ex 
plosions. 

I stood riveted, dumbfounded, awe- 
stricken. I had a feeling I might be 
looking into eternity. For space is 
annihilated. Time is measured in 
millionths of seconds. Temperatures 
approaching those at the center of 
the sun are produced. The sensa 
tion, emotion and reaction that one 
feels are difficult to reduce or tran 
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jt # late into words. There is an empty 
feeling in the pit of the stomach 
ids } when, out of the blackness and still- 
en ness of the night, a great ball of 
the} jight plunges into vision. Opaque 
calf glasses so dense that ordinary light 
nit} does not penetrate seem to melt be- 
tog fore one’s eyes. You count one, two 
uld§ and three and then remove the glasses. 
yet Now the fire-ball surpasses summer’s 
sit mid-day sun. It represents energies 
am greater than ever before released by 
am =man. 
mi The familiar mushroom is there. 


of That might remind you of the highly 
colored medical picture of the hu- 
man brain. A rush of heat, like the 
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pons. We are constantly being asked 
—and rightly so—how do we stand 
in this atomic race for survival. That’s 
like asking: “Watchman—what of 
the night?” -I can answer: “All 
seems well”—our search for more 
ore is proving successful—our ef- 
ficiency in the use of fissionable ma- 
terial is constantly increasing. Our 
atomic weapon techniques are im- 
proving with each new test, and test- 
ing is pre-requisite to progress. Un- 
fortunately the Russians know this 
too, but we hope and pray we are 
well in advance of Moscow and that 
we will be diligent and foresighted 
enough to maintain our lead in all 


We have recently heard and read 
much about atomic weapons and 
secret weapons. Our national habit of 
reading comic books makes us easy 
marks for this alluring approach to 
national security. But it has its 
tragic side. One might well inter- 
pret the newsworthiness of recent 
speculations about secret weapons as 
a sign that we have already grown 
tired of the cold war struggle and 
are looking for an easy way out. 
Let me assure you there is no such 
primrose path ahead. There are any 
number of military jobs that can- 
not be handled by 1951 models of 
atomic bombs. The scientists have 
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real opening of a furnace door; a crash fields of atomic endeavor. 
Hef that seems to break the ear drums 

ve-# and knocks those unprepared off 

mbs§ their feet. And all this at nine miles 

mly§ away. The awesome mass, loaded 

def with its cargo of radio-active dust, 

mes§ rises rapidly skyward to sail forever 

een around the world and make its pres- 

nge,§ ence known wherever it goes. For 
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ex-¢ or more, others for 40,000 years or 

more. 
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bought us time—time to reflect— 
time to act wisely and prudently— 
time to pray. But the hour-glass runs 
out. It may be later than we think. 

Meanwhile what is needed and 
what I plead for tonight is for all of 
us to look beyond our stockpile of 
weapons, beyond atomic submarines, 
atomic aircraft, beyond chemical dis- 
coveries, even beyond science. 

Long ago it was recognized that 
science is a tool. It’s a means, not 
an end or a false god. In order to 
use this tool well, we must know 
something of its potentialities, and 
something of its limitations. As you 
have heard much, particularly here 
at this convention in the last two 
days, about the prowess of science, 
it might be well if we considered to- 
night some of its limitations. 


MAN AND MATTER 


The most obvious limitation con- 
trasts two kinds of control: control 
over matter and control over man. 
Science can give man mastery over 
matter. It can fail to give man con- 
trol over himself. 

Science has its distinctive method. 
Like all methods, it has its appropri- 
ate and inappropriate applications. 
It involves experiment—with tools, 
machines and chemicals. But you 
cannot, without a kind of sacrilege, 
experiment with the souls, lives and 
honor of men. 

Then again science never reaches 
ultimates. It becomes a process of 
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smashing atoms and then of endlessly 
smashing the parts into which atoms 
are broken. Thus it never comes to 
that ultimate particle which is this 
side of nothing. It “explains” matter 
by simply dividing it into ever small. 
er sub-atomic particles; electrons and 
protons yesterday; neutrinos and 
mesons tomorrow. While it explains 
much, there is a sense in which, we 
can say, it is forever deferring ex. 
planation. It is always postponing 
the ultimate reason; the element by 


the molecule; the molecule by the. 


atom; the atom by the nucleus, the 
nucleus by—‘“the Good Lord only 
knows—.” 

Can we get any nearer the good 
life by thus constantly raising atomic 
dust, and giving that dust Greek de- 
rivative names to mask our ignor- 
ances? But while progressing, with- 
out end, in the knowledge of broken 
things, science will never properly 
answer such fundamental questions 
as—What is man? What is his des- 
tiny? Who is God? 


Now that it is possible for us to 


see farther out into space and deeper 
into the pointed focus of the atom’s 
nucleus, the body of this world has, 
as it were, grown larger. For that 
very reason it needs, in the fine 
phase of Bergson, a “surplus of soul.” 
Such a surplus cannot be supplied 
from a laboratory. 

We often talk of science as a mat- 
ter of closed systems. Action equals 
reaction. Input must equal output 
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That is why mathematical equations 
best define the laws of science. One 
member always precisely equals the 
other. But life and love are not mere 
matters of equations. Sacrifice and 
generosity are what they are precisely 
because their input does not equal 
output. To be generous, to be chari- 
table, means that the reaction is great- 
er than the action. In this field, man 
can give more than he has received. 
Indeed by virtue, whether intellectual 
or moral, man spends but still re- 
tains; or rather, he gains in the very 
act of spending. 

Religion and philosophy, on the 
other hand, can be thought of in 
terms of open systems. They are not 
limited to chemical reactions, ma- 
chines, atomic structures or planetary 
systems. They are not even bounded 
by the wanderings of the farthest 
stars. Nor are they confined within 
vast areas crossed by the lightuing 
flashes of men’s best minds. Religion 
and philosophy transcend all boun- 
daries. They bring us, in one direc- 
tion, to God, and in the other direc- 
tion, beyond tomorrow’s tiniest divi- 
sion of sub-microscopic particles. 
They take us as far as possibility it- 
self goes. That is why we say they are 
not closed systems. They are open— 
open to all reality. 

However useful science is to inves- 
tigate the privacy of tiny chambers 
called atoms, it is all but useless to 
‘investigate the inner and higher life 
of man. You can’t examine free will 
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in a test tube. Yet, much of what man 
does for weal or woe springs from 
this inner life of free choice. Nuclear 
energy can explode with uncontrolla- 
ble force. The occasion for its explo- 
sion may be controlled by evil or by 
good men. 

Atomic bombs are only dangerous 
because some atomic men cannot be 
trusted. Science cannot save men 
from themselves, any more than so- 
ciety can. Rather, it is individual 
men who must save society and save 
themselves. If men will not live by 
virtue, they may have to die by 
power! The crisis we face today 
comes from the greed of men and 
their will to power regardless of con- 
science. The responsibility for the 
crisis lies in man’s refusal to submit 
his behavior to reason and to reason’s 


God. 


‘ TEMPTATIONS 


In addition to these limitations, 
there are certain temptations which 
science does not cause but for which 
science is an occasion. There is an 
obvious failing of man in that he is an 
easy subject of myth-making He is 
“suggestible” in the face of Utopian 
dreams. He has a natural inclination 
for comfort and ease. This is the in- 
clination in men which demagogues 
foster, so that a life of effortless ease 
might become the goal of men’s ambi- 
tions. Men want easy money and 
ready comforts. They want gadgets 
and conveniences. The glories of sci- _ 
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ence tempt men to use them only for 
the life without effort, for the life 
which makes no demands, asks no 
sacrifice. 

Others are tempted to make a re- 
ligion of science. But such a religion 
becomes a Godless vacuum which 
substitutes atoms, protons, electrons, 
for faith in a Creator. 

Yet, precisely because this is not a 
random world tossed by chance upon 
the gaming table of space; precisely 
because all the things that are were 
made by God, man’s aitention must 
never be so focused on science as to 
neglect religion and _ philosophy, 
which can direct our lives according 
to right reason and charity. Many of 
the scientific facts known today were 
known but a short time ago only to 
our Creator. That in itself is enough 
to make man humble. 

-. If men will not clothe the bare 
framework of science with the warm 
garments of true humanism, they will 
end up by making machines their god 
and mathematics their only dogma. 
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The rising tide of paganism in the 
Western world will make our civili- 
zation cold and ruthless; as cold as 
interstellar spaces—as ruthless as 
atoms which smash each other. 
Life and culture need modern sci- 
ence; but they need even more the 
qualities that make life genial and 
human. Times come for all of us 
when we must lift our thoughts not 
only above the swirl of matter, but 
even above plant life and above ani- 
mality. Man needs an appreciation 
of why he lives and loves. He must 
be brought into contact with things 
to live for, and even things to die for, 
Glitiering galaxies and the dizzy- 
ing circuits within the atom are not, 
for ali their reality, what a man can 
really live for or be willing to die for. 
Let us never forget that we will 
have bought our conquest of matter 
at too high a price if it robs us of 
that humility which enables us to de- 
tect in every majestic scientific dis- 
covery the pathways and the laws 
marked out by the Divine Architect. 


Debasing Football 


We deserve anything we get from college football. We’ve taken an inter- 
esting and rather intelligent game and exaggerated it, twisted it, war, ed it 
and corrupted it. We’ve taken a lot of young men, some of whom should 
be in college and some of whom shouldn’t be, and allowed them to be 
exploited by a few psychically starved “old grads.” We’ve watched it be- 
come commercial until it’s reached proportions far beyond that of so-called 
professional football and we wonder what’s become of the grand old game.— 


Tom McGrath in Tovay, November, 1951. 
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So Your Son Is Being Drafted 


Dennis J. GEANEY, O.S.A. 





Reprinted from THE Voice oF St. Jupe* 


] WAS discussing with another 
priest the problem our boys are 
facing in the armed forces. I main- 
tained that a boy with an ordinary 
Catholic family background and a 
Catholic education should be able to 
weather the storms of temptation on 
liberties (in the Navy and Marines) 
and passes (in the Army). I was fol- 
lowing St. Paul’s advice on charity 
literally: “Charity ... thinks no evil, 
does not rejoice over wickedness, but 
rejoices with the truth; bears with all 
things, hopes all things, endures all 
things.” 

This priest possesses charity to a 
far greater degree than I. Not cynical 
by temperament, he is a recognized 
authority on youth in the country, 
and his judgment is respected by all. 
He disagreed with my statement that 
the ordinary Catholic boy can stand 
up under the pressures of camp life 
that work against virtuous living. He 
said he tried to think the way I did, 
but his experience with servicemen 
proved the opposite. 

My priest friend explained his 
opinion this way. 

In his own neighborhood the boy 
faced the usual temptations and was 
able to resist. In the service, however, 


there is a continuous pressure work- 
ing day and night breaking down a 
boy’s ideals of purity. All but the 
exceptionally strong yield. For exam- 
ple, sex is one of the principal topics 
of conversation. And _ everybody 
knows the attitude of the services 
tcward purity. Pro kits are provided. 
VD, if treated on time, is not re- 
corded on one’s permanent record. 
Sex is sanitation. 

In discussing this problem with 
vets, the usual reply is that service 
life is what you make it. Anything 
written thus far is not a denial of the 
possibility that a young man may live 
a wholesome Christian life in the 
service. I am merely saying the at- 
mosphere is not conducive to living 
a Christian life. 

I know this is not very pleasant 
reading for parents. In speaking to 
parents recently on the subject of 
Catholic education, I said in passing 
that camp life was a most unnatural 
form of life and therefore full of 
moral dangers. I did not give details. 
An irate parent took issue with me 
afterwards. He said that I was giv- 
ing people the wrong impression of 
military service. I must admit that 
my message is brutal. But for a priest 
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to ignore moral dangers to his flock 
is to be like a doctor who would con- 
ceal from parents his discovery of a 
disease in their child lest it hurt their 
feelings. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


We must first realize that what 
began in Korea last year is only part 
of the total world picture. America’s 
youth may have to take their turns in 
uniform for the next ten years or 
for all of our lifetime. Only in facing 
up to the fact that military life is here 
to stay and that it must be reckoned 
with can we prepare our boys for 
Christian living in a military camp. 

A Catholic high-school education 
should be a great help to a lad enter- 
ing the armed forces. It means, to 
say the least, that he has been ex- 
posed to four years of religious edu- 
-cation. He knows the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. But the mis- 
take people can make is to think a 
Catholic high-school diploma is a 
guarantee of Christian living. The 
temptation to leave the work of re- 
ligious training entirely to the school 
is strong, but that is the wrong ap- 
proach. Religious and moral train- 
ing must begin at home and continue 
at home until the boy leaves for the 
service, the seminary, or his nuptials. 

A high-school teacher who looks 
into a sea of youthful faces and knows 
the moral stamina required for a 
Catholic in the service experiences 
mixed reactions. He sees boys with 
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a good Catholic family background, 
schooled in hard work and Christian 
piety. These should be able to take 
military life in stride. But he also 
sees boys who are the product of 
broken homes; boys who have moth 
ers or fathers who could never say, 
“No”; boys who wrongfully use the 
awful God-given gift of free will; 
boys who reject the good example and 
teaching of their parents. 

Laziness, lack of responsibility, 
lack of respect for authority, inability 
to stand up under the fire of bad ex- 
ample, all these traits of moral weak- 
ness and instability are going to rear 
their ugly heads and torture their vie 
tims when the going gets tougher, 


The devil will have his allies in hab. - 


its which in themselves are not now 
seriously sinful. He is going to use 
them as instruments to seduce boys 
into committing serious sins when 
they are in a spot more vulnerable 
than school. Parents cannot begin 
too early to train their sons in the 
natural virtues. 

The first line of defense must be 
the home. Parents who do everything 
for their children are not always to 
be commended. Children must be 
given responsibilities. They must be 
given work to do at home, and that 
work must meet reasonably high 
standards. 

Confidence in the parent is essential 
to the education of the child. Confi- 
dence cannot be purchased. It must 
be won. A father must learn the art 
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of discussing problems with his son. 
This must start at an early age. 

Family recreation, family prayer 
and family Communion on Sundays 
knit the family together. We must 
issue a warning, however, about the 
reception of the sacraments. Parents 
must encourage their reception, not 
force or put pressure on the children 
to receive them. Forcing religion on 
boys in civilian life may be responsi- 
ble for their abandoning it in military 
life. 

If all we did was stress the dangers 
or difficulties in leading a pure life, 
little would be accomplished. If a 
boy learning to ride a bike is over- 
come with fear of hitting the tree ten 
feet away, there is a good chance he 
will hit it. So, too, with purity, the 
best defense is an offense or an at- 
tack. 

The best weapon a young man can 
have is to be himself an apostle of 
purity. Service with the armed forces 

must be regarded as an opportunity 

o serve one’s fellow man. In helping 

others we help ourselves. 

The old expression, “Birds of a 
feather flock together,” is never more 
true than in the service. Fellows split 
into cliques based on the part of the 
country they hail from, or the amount 
of schooling they have had, or the 
interests they have in common. With 
alarge group of men there is ample 
opportunity to find fellows who are 
interested in using their leisure time 
profitably. In addition to competitive 
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sports, movies, shows and TV, service 
life offers educational opportunities. 
There are libraries of one sort or an- 
other in every camp, base and ship. 
Just this week a lad on furlough told 
me he is studying higher mathematics 
on the side, with the idea of finishing 
his college work later. Leisure should 
be regarded as an opportunity rather 
than a source of temptation. 

When a fellow hits camp for the 
first time, he is meeting everyone 
from everywhere. Very soon he be- 
gins to know a lot about their back- 
grounds. By conversation and by ob- 
serving who goes to Mass on Sunday 
he will find out who are Catholics 
and which Catholics go to Mass and 
which do not. 

As time goes on he can lay plans 
for doing a big job for Christ. He 
must be careful about speaking too 
soon. If he talks too soon, he may 
be branded a crackpot and the possi- 
bility of helping others ruined. But 
after a while he should be able to find 
one, two, or three other Catholics 


who are interested in doing things 
for their buddies. 


INFLUENCING LAx CATHOLICS 


One project that suggests itself is 
getting lax Catholics to Mass on Sun- 
day. When fellows are planning 
something like this, it is well to let 
the chaplain in on it. The chaplain 
is a very busy man, but he is never 
too busy to go over a fellow’s prob- 
lems with him or to discuss the possi- 
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bilities of a program designed to get 
men to the sacraments or to keep 
them on the straight and narrow. 

It is almost unbelievable what good 
we can do for Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike by going out of our 
way to help them. Every boy away 
from home is starving for friendship, 
for companionship, for a_ helping 
hand. It is when a fellow feels no 
one cares about him that he lets down 
the moral barriers. To sit down and 
write a letter for a boy who never 
wrote a letter before in his life, to 
listen to a fellow moan and gripe, to 
be generous with cigarettes and read- 
ing material, is the way servicemen 
can win their buddies to Christ. 

This is a big program: to keep 
pure and to spend oneself every day 
in an effort to bring every serviceman 
in the camp or on the ship closer to 
. Christ. Obviously men in the service 
cannot do the job unless they are 
equipped, but every Catholic has the 
power to do it. Maybe that power has 
never been developed, but if a boy 
has received the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, his soul has 
been sealed or marked for just this 
kind of a job that must be done for 
Christ. 

To try and tie this all together, I 
think we should start with our cruci- 
fix. That tells us that Christ died for 
us. He died for you and me and for 
every man in uniform in every camp. 
Through that death we receive our 
supernatural life. It is through that 
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death that we and every serviceman 
must get to heaven. That death is s9 
important to our salvation that our 
Lord left it in the world when He 
said at the Last Supper, “Do this in 
remembrance of Me.” His death ig 
renewed, re-presented every time 
Mass is offered. Every time a chap 
lain opens his Mass kit, whether it be 
on the deck of a plane carrier, on the 
hood of a jeep close to the lines, or 
in a base chapel, we are brought in 
contact with Christ’s giving himself 
on the cross to His heavenly Father, 
We are brought in close contact with 
our family no matter how many thou 
sands of miles away they may be, 
because it is the Church making this 
offering to God. 


THe Mass 


The Mass must be the great rally- 
ing point for every Catholic service 
man. He must take full part in it. It 
must be an intelligent participation. 
A missal helps. This is a tip for par 
ents. See that your son has a Sted 
man Sunday missal and inscribe it 
suitably before he leaves for camp. 

Life has purpose. Even war can 
have purpose if we know what to do 
with our difficulties. If we learn to 
bring all of our lives, our joys and 
sorrows, our hopes and disappoint 
ments to the Mass, if we learn to put 
them on the altar at the Offertory and 
there have them caught up at the com 
secration-moment with Christ’s offer 
ing of his sufferings and death, then 
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our lives are purposeful. Our lives 
become redemptive. We carry on the 
work of Christ wherever we are. 

When we seal this union with 
Christ's Body and Blood in Holy 
Communion, then we have the 
strength to work in and through 
Christ. We are strengthened against 
temptation. We can help others with 
their problems. Christ works through 
us. Every serviceman should make it 
a rule of life to receive Holy Com- 
munion at every Mass he offers. 

If not too good at prayer as civi- 
lians, Catholics had better determine 
to learn while in the service. There 
is one person they will have to get to 
know as their own mother. It is our 


‘| Heavenly Mother. They must learn 


to talk to her as their own mother in 
their own language. She will be with 
them, helping them over all the rough 
spots. Saying the rosary every day 
when possible, or at least a part of it, 
will put tremendous power in their 
hands. 

Parents can help prepare a boy for 
all this. Recently I was talking to a 
mother whose son was called back to 
active duty after years of arduous 
service during World War II. The 
order was naturally a shock to him 
and to his mother. At first the son 
was bitter, but his mother told him 
that God was calling him to this, that 
God was putting him in a camp so his 
good example as a Christian would 
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help those around him. She assured 
him that the Blessed Mother would 
be with him. This talk by his won- 
derful Christian mother greatly 
helped the young man to face service 
life again with the right attitude, free 
from all bitterness. 

Parents should write to their sons 
frequently, and should encourage 
them to write often in return. Serv- 
icemen should be encouraged to write 
to the girls in the old neighborhood. 
Every possible tie with civilian and 
home life should be kept. Clippings 
from the local paper help. Send your 
son a Catholic magazine that suits his 
taste. Today is excellent, for example, 
if he is interested in the lay aposto- 
late. The Catholic Digest is a maga- 
zine of general interest that is very 
worthwhile. There is hardly need to 
remind parents of their duty to pray 
for their sons. 

The temptations of service life are 
indeed great. But it should never be 
forgotten that they can become for 
your son stepping-stones to great 
sanctity. They can forge a closer 
union between Christ and himself. 
After the last war the Trappist mon- 
asteries were quickly filled to over- 
flowing with men who had found God 
under the most difficult conditions of 
human living. Take courage, fathers 
and mothers. “To those who love 
God all things work together for 
good.” : 








Representation at the Vatican 


Epwarb S. CorwIN 
McCormick Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence at 
Princeton University 


A letter to the Editor, dated November 7, reprinted from the 
New York Times* 


NE does not have to be an all-out defender of the Administration’s 

foreign policy to realize that the President’s recent action in nomi- 
nating General Clark to be Ambassador to the Vatican is a logical 
addendum to it. The nomination has been attacked as violative of the 
principle of separation of Church and State. But can it be said that this 
principle, when given its proper constitutional setting, disables the 
country from forming advantageous diplomatic relations? Thirty-seven 
other Governments maintain diplomatic representatives at the Vatican, 
several among them being countries which, like Brazil, Belgium and 


France, adhere to the separation principle in matters of internal legis- 


lation; and if they can, why may not we? 

The Supreme Court has said that in the international field “the 
right and power of the United States * * * are equal to the right and 
power of the other members of the international family”; and that the 
lion’s share of this power is vested by the Constitution in the President 
is not disputed. He alone may receive the diplomatic representatives of 
other Governments; he alone may choose persons, subject to the consent 
of the Senate, to represent the United States abroad; he alone may 
“recognize” foreign states and Governments. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall did not see eye to eye in many 
things, but they did in this. “The transaction of business with foreign 
nations is executive altogether,” said Jefferson. “The President,” said 
Marshall, “is the sole organ of the nation in its external relations, and 
its sole representative with foreign nations.” This being the case, how- 
ever, any act performed by the President in the exercise of his diplo- 
matic powers is presumably within his constitutional discretion; and, 
by the same token, it is entitled to be regarded until the contrary is 
shown as having been done in good faith for the benefit of the country. 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1951 
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As to the principle of separation of Church and State—so far as it 
has Constitutional basis it is a kind of “invisible radiation” from 
Amendment I, which says that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion.” But the nomination of an Ambassador is 
not lawmaking. Mr. Truman has not attempted, in this instance, to 
usurp the legislative power of Congress. No rule of conduct has been 
imposed by the President upon the people of the United States touching 
the relation of Church and State, or touching anything else. He has 
performed an act of state of the most commonplace sort. 


Whatever thought of political advantage may have first suggested 
the President’s action—and one or two have been suspected—there 
exist at least two sound reasons of a broader nature which amply justify 
it as a timely move in the diplomatic game being presently played on 
the European chessboard. The first of these is the necessity of securing 
Catholic support for our cause on the Continent, since without it—and 
especially is this true as regards Italy and France—our policy promises 
to be dashed to bits against a combination of Communists and Neutral- 
ists. Secondly, the strong line being taken by the Papacy in the ideologi- 
car war against Communism is a further circumstance fortifying the 
intrinsic reasonableness of the President’s action. 


Vauioiry UNAFFECTED | 


It is true, to be sure, that this action furnishes American Catholics 
an excuse to swell out their chests a bit, just as it has afforded some 
American Protestants an excuse to assail the Papacy as the foe of de- 
mocracy. But these easily foreseeable repercussions do not affect the 

validity of the President’s course. If, as the Supreme Court has held, a 
State is entitled to pay for the public transportation of children attend- 
ing parochial schools in order to assure their safety on the highway, 
notwithstanding the fact that in doing so it aids such schools, then 
certainly the President is entitled to bolster our precarious European 
diplomacy by sending an Ambassador to the Vatican, notwithstanding 
the fact that the separation principle is not considered by some of our 
citizenry as forbidding them to mix religion with their politics. 


I have been asked: “By what procedure could the constitutional 
question (raised by the President’s action) be brought before the Su- 
preme Court?” It is highly doubtful if there is any procedure available 
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for this purpose. The President cannot be compelled judicially to per- 
form his constitutional duties nor enjoined from exceeding his con- 
stitutional powers. The payment of money out of the national Treasury 
for an allegedly unconstitutional purpose cannot be forbidden judicially. 


It is most questionable, moreover, if the court would recognize 
anybody as having a sufficient individual interest to entitle him to a 
judicial hearing on the subject. But even should a case raising the con- 
stitutional issue reach the court, through some device or inadvertence, 
the court would almost certainly refuse to pass on its merits, on the 
ground that it was “political” in character and hence not “justiciable.” 
The only remedy in such a situation, as the court has pointed out more 
than once, is for those who consider themselves aggrieved to “resort to 
the polls and not to the courts.” 


Identified With the Rich 


What constitutes the modern barricade between the people and God? 


First and foremost, the conviction that the Church is identified with the rich, 
the employer class, the powerful, the government. Just as nothing—not all the 
balance sheets in the world—will persuade the worker that the firm which em 

, ploys him doesn’t make enormous profits, or move him from the conviction that 
the whole system needs reorganizing, so, too, the people will not believe that the 
Church is the home of the poor, that it is harder for the rich man to enter heaven 


that of the poor and humble. They will never believe this if things do not chang 
if they do not see the Church welcoming the worker, encouraging, defending, pro 
tecting him, if the representatives of the Church do not concern themselves with 
the texture of his life... . 


So the first obstacle to conquer is the fact that in the Church, secular and 
regular clergy—even when they are personally poor—live in the rhythm of the 
bourgeois classes: if one is asked with which side their lot is cast, one is forced 
to reply that it is with the well-to-do, the settled, the respectable classes, and in 
no sense with the poor, the workers, the proletariat. . . . 


than for the camel to go through the eye of a needle, that the first “ima 


They have an air of security, stability, of being nicely set up in life, which, 
whether they wish it or not, separates them too sharply from the workers, who 
almost all—even the best and the most highly qualified—pass their entire exist 
ence in insecurity, instability and uncertainty—Jacques Loew, O.P. in Mission 
TO THE PooRESsT. 
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Power and Responsibility of Business 
Georce H. Dunne, S.J. 





An address before the convention of the lowa Bankers’ Association, 
Des Moines, lowa, October 24, 1951. 


| TRUST you have not asked me to 
come all the way from Arizona 
to Iowa at your expense simply to 
tell you how wise and virtuous you 
are and how stupid and wicked every- 
one else is. In my view that kind of 
a speech is not worth paying for, 
much less listening to. 

It has always seemed to me rather 
pointless for groups of professional 
people to come together only for the 
purpose of patting each other on the 
back. I do not know what purpose 
this serves except to pull the wool 
over their own eyes. 

A couple of years ago, at another 
Bankers’ Convention, I listened to 
the kind of speech I am criticizing. 
As near as I could gather the speaker 
said that this country was going to 


that the present generation (the 
speaker was about ten years younger 
than I) had lost all respect for the 
strong manly virtues of self-reliance 
and initiative; free enterprise was 
virtually destroyed; American busi- 
hessmen, who seemed to stand alone 
in the dark night as shining lights 
of nobility and paragons of virtue, 
were being reduced to slavery; the 
Villains responsible for these and 


e is 
oot the dogs, that is to say, to socialism; 
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sundry other terrible afflictions were 
labor unions, college professors, the 
government, and the people who were 
concerned about security, about a 
living wage, about a decent house 
to live in, about adequate medical 
care, about an old age free from the 
haunting spectre of destitution. 

I had the feeling ‘that what he was 
saying was that if we could do away 
with labor, with government, and 
with the people, leaving only busi- 
nessmen and bankers, what a paradise 
this would be! 

Perhaps he was right. The fact 
that the convention was being held 
in one of the swankiest resorts in the 
area, where the'daily tab for a room 
runs from twenty to thirty-five dol- 
lars, lent some color to his theory 
and, at the same time, made me less 
susceptible to the appeal of his heart- 
rending description of the sorry 
plight of the businessman in the pres- 
ent stage of American history. 

What was chiefly wrong with his 
speech was its altogether negative 
character. There was no recognition 
of the paramount fact that the prob- 
lems with which unions, government 
and people are concerned are real 
problems demanding positive solu- 
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tions; that these problems have not 
been artificially created, but have in- 
evitably emerged from the dynami- 
cally changing pattern of our so- 
ciety and our world; that this fact 
of dynamic social change makes a 
philosophy or a policy limited to 
maintaining the status quo necessarily 
reactionary and illusory; and that 
the privileged position which the 
business community of this country 
has enjoyed, and, however curtailed, 
still enjoys imposes upon it serious 
obligations to society and the re- 
sponsibility of leadership in the 
search for real solutions to these 
problems. 

The criticisms which I make of this 
speech can, I think be made of the 
attitude of American business in gen- 
eral. Now, lest I be accused of paint- 
ing a picture out of perspective, let me 
say at the outset that I realize there 
have been and are many exceptions, 
some of them outstanding exceptions, 
to the general indictment I make. I 
am speaking in general terms and I 
believe the predominant pattern of 
thinking has been as I describe it. 


Fact AND PRINCIPLE 


First of all, let me make two state- 
ments: one of fact, the other of prin- 
ciple. It is a fact that businessmen 
have been a privileged class in this 
country from the beginning of our 
history. The United States Constitu- 
tion was written by men the majority 
of whom were honestly persuaded 
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that the interests of the Republic 
were identified with the interests of 
the business class. The well known 
views of Alexander Hamilton were 
greatly influential during the for- 
mative years in giving a pro-business 
bias to the general orientation of 
policy and of political thought in this 
country. From the earliest years, even 
in colonial times, special legislation 
favored and protected the interests 
of American business and judicial 
decisions, accepting the implicit 
premises of a social philosophy which 
identified—I almost said confused— 
the common good with what was good 
for the businessman, reinforced the 
privileged position of the business 
class. 

This tendency continued through- 
out the 19th century, reaching a high 
point during the roaring days of in- 
dustrial expansion following the Civil 
War when a group of ruthless and 
visionary industrial leaders, aided 
by the limitless resources and the 
vast labor reserves of the country and 
by government grants, subsidies and 
protective legislation, built huge in- 
dustrial empires, and created an un- 
precedented concentration of eco 
nomic wealth and political power. 
The United States Senate became to 
all intents and purposes a rich man’s 
club. 

- These are elementary facts of Amer- 
ican history. The man who would 
question them is simply a man who 
does not read. 
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Now the statement of principle 
which I wished to make: privilege im- 
plies responsibility. In any organized 
society, unless it be an amoral society 
in which power, that is to say, might, 
is accepted as the unique source of 
rights, the only justification for a 
privileged class is the assumption by 
that class of special responsibilities 
to the community as a whole. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED 


This principle was universally rec- 
ognized, for example, in the days of 
feudalism and explains the origin of 
the nobility, the privileged class of 
those days. The members of this class 
enjoyed many social and economic 
privileges denied to other subjects 


. | of the prince. In return the nobility 


assumed the responsibility of reliev- 
ing the ordinary subject, the peas- 
ant, the artisan, the handicraftsman, 
of the burdensome obligation of going 
off to war. When a call to arms was 

issued, the peasant remained at his 

plough, the artisan at his bench, the 
handicraftsman at his loom while the 
lords of the manor donned their coats 
of mail and went forth to pay for 
their privileges by risking life and 
limb, 


I think the historical evidence es- 
lublishes that, so long as the nobility 


the average subject was generally 
wtisfied with the arrangement. He 
did not envy the manory lord his 
aemption from the necessity of toil, 
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his greater share in the fruits of the 
economy, his manor house, his dig- 
nities and titles. 

Disaffection arose with the decline 
of the feudal system as the privileged 
class began to shirk its responsibili- 
ties to the community. A privileged 
class become unmindful of its special 
duties is a parasitic class and and its 
days are numbered. When an idle 
hereditary nobility claimed all the 
benefits of its privileged position but 
refused to accept the responsibilities 
of that postion,*it had become an 
anachronism and was soon buried in 
the graveyard of history. 

Let me say in what field I think the 
special responsibility of business lies. 
It seems to me that it lies in the same 
field in which its privileges chiefly 
lie. The privileges of the business 
class have been economic and social, 
though, as I have said, supported by 
political power. This class has en- 
joyed, as a privilege, the larger 
share in the economic and social 
fruits which are the product, in part 
of course, of its own ingenuity, but 
also of the natural resources with 
which God richly endowed this coun- 
try for the benefit of all its citizens; 
of the sweat and toil of the laboring 
man who dug its mines and canals 
and roads, built its railroads, manned 
its factories; of the consuming pub- 
lic which created the demand for 
goods and services and paid for their 
supply; and of the whole citizenry 
who organized, each contributing his 
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bit, a national community which made 
possible the exchange of goods and 
services. 

If the nation is indebted to James 
J. Hill for building a railroad to the 
West, James J. Hill is indebted for 
his railroad to the determination of 
people to go west. In that simple fact 
are contained the premises of a so- 
cial philosophy which cuts the ground 
from under the fallacy of what has 
been called “rugged individualism.” 

Because of the nature of its privi- 
leges, it seems to me that the special 
responsibility of business to the com- 
munity consists in the exercise of 
constructive leadership in spreading 
the social benefits of the economy to 
the less privileged; in leading the 
way towards the realization of the 
ideals of economic democracy; in 
enlarging the participation by all in 
_ the material fruits of our economy; in 
pushing back the frontiers of poverty 
and enlarging the frontiers of free- 
dom from want. 

It will be objected that American 
industry has created for our people 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. First of all, this is an inac- 
curate statement. Our standard of liv- 
ing, while among the highest in the 
world, is inferior to that of Sweden 
and Norway, both of which have 
economic systems much different 
from our own. Be that as it may, the 
benefits of our higher standard of 
living have come to the people, not 
as the result of a consciously as- 
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sumed responsibility to the commun- 
ity on the part of Amercian business, 
but as an inevitable corollary of the 
processes of an expanding industrial 
economy or, as has often been the 
case, as gains not cheerfully con 
ceded but bitterly wrested from the 
tenaciously resisting grasp of busi- 
ness leaders. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


I must also point out, for it is 
an essential part of the story, that 
another corollary of these processes, 
not so often mentioned by indus 
trialists proud of their achievements, 
has been the emergence of problems 
characteristic of a heavily industri- 
alized society: mass unemployment, 
with its frightful hand-maiden, eco- 
nomic insecurity; the depersonaliz 
ing, and therefore dehumanizing, of 
work; the spawning of industrial 
cities which, fulfilling the worst fears 
of Thomas Jefferson, peopled the 
slums with teeming mobs; in short the 
problem of millions of people in 
land of limitless possibilities ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, ill-housed. 

I submit that in this field especi- 
ally the industrial class incurs special 
responsibilities for the reason that 
these problems have emerged as & 
corollary of the very processes by 
which it has achieved success. In 4 
word, if the achievements of Ameri- 
can businesses have brought bene 
fits to many people, they have brought 
poverty to many others and there 
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fore the business class incurs special 
responsibility in their regard. 

Now the question I ask is, has the 
American business class, generally 
speaking, consciously accepted the 
special responsibilities of its position? 
My answer is in the negative. 

I cannot, within the limits of these 
remarks, attempt a detailed account 
of the history of American business 
policies. Let me, however, mention 
a few examples taken from various 
periods of our history. They will 
give support to my contention be- 
cause, as any serious historian must 
admit, they represent not isolated and 
exceptional cases but the prevailing 
pattern of thinking. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST LABOR 


The first labor legislation passed 
in America dates from 1630 when 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
established a maximum wage ceil- 
ing of two shillings a day for carpen- 
ters, joiners, bricklayers, sawyers, 
thatchers and artisans and of eighteen 
pence a day for all day laborers. 
Forty years later another law reaf- 
firmed this wage ceiling and extended 
it to cover nearly all other classes of 
artisans. It also prescribed a mini- 
mum work day of ten hours. 

Sounding a note of pharasaical 
puritanism that was to be echoed 
time and again in later efforts by 
American business leaders to keep 
labor in its place, the Massachusetts 











legislature rationalized its zeal for 
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the economic interests of employers 
as zeal for the moral welfare of em- 
ployes. Excessive wages, said the 
General Court, “is by many Spent 
to mayntayne such bravery in Ap- 
parell which is altogether unbecome- 
ing their place and ranck, and in 
Idleness of life, and a great part spent 
viciously in Tavernes and alehouses 
and other Sinful practices much to 
the dishonor of God, Scandall of 
Religion, and great offence and griefe 
to Sober and Godly people amongst 
us.” (Foster Rhea Dulles, Labor In 
America, Crowell, 1949, p. 11.) 

Similar regulations were later en- 
acted by several of the new state gov- 
ernments of the nascent Republic and 
in 1776 the Continental Congress rec- 
ommended to the remaining states 
“the propriety of adopting similar 
measures.” 

In view of this early history there 
is considerable irony in the fact that 
for more than 150 years American 
business, abetted by the courts, suc- 
cessfully resisted every effort to es- 
tablish minimum wage rates and 
maximum work hours upon the 
ground that such legislation was an 
intolerable interference by govern- 
ment with freedom of contract. As 
late as 1923 the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Adkins vs. Children’s 
Hospital held that minimum wage 
restrictions could not be reconciled 
with liberty of contract. Not until 
1937 did the Court substitute reality 
for myth and recognize that so-called 
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liberty of contract was a fiction as 
far as it concerned the freedom of 
the individual worker to determine 
either his wages or his hours of work. 
It seems to me that a business class, 
conscious of its social responsibili- 
ties, should have directed its ener- 
gies and devoted its talents towards 
searching for ways in which to in- 
crease the worker’s share in the fruits 
of his labor and emancipating him 
from the servitude of dawn to dusk 
drudgery. Instead the main effort was 
to keep him poor and in servitude: 
first by imposing legislative shackles 
upon him; and later by resisting 
legislative efforts to free him. 


THE SWEATSHOP 


The rise of the merchant capitalist 
in the first years of the 19th century, 
establishing business on a wholesale 
' ‘basis, destroyed the old relationship 
between master and journeyman and 
created serious problems for the arti- 
san and consequently for the com- 
munity. The employer, farther re- 
moved now from his employe, sought 
to hold down wages, to lengthen 
working hours. He employed women 
and children, introduced the sweat- 
shop and let contracts to prison labor. 
Both the living standard and the 
status of the skilled artisan were in 
jeopardy. The very first efforts of 
labor to organize grew out of the 
indifference of the employer to the 
problems which he had created. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
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very first effort—and this in the first vel 
f the 19th century—to enfo: dri 

years o y Tce 
what today is known as a closed shop a 
was the direct result of the effort by ” 
employers to lower living standards, |“ 
These early efforts by labor to or. h 
ganize in self-defence were quickly |” 
smashed by employers with the con- * 
nivance of courts, which ruled that | 7” 
the organization of workingmen for | ““ 
the purpose of trying to raise their | 
wages was a criminal conspiracy in a 
restraint of trade. It was not until | ™ 
1842 that a court, in this instance | *” 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, = 
conceded that workingmen had a a 
legal right to form labor societies. |" 
The impact of industrialism in- » 
tensified the old existing problems |” 
and created new ones. The gap 7 
between employer and _ employe * 
widened; wages were reduced, the h 
hours of work lengthened; women 
operatives replaced men; an early * 
version of the speed-up was intro- rt 





duced. By the late 1840’s women op- 
eratives for an average work week 
of 75 hours earned less than $1.50. 
“I regard my work-people,” said one 
factory operative, “just as I regard 
my machinery. So long as they can 
do my work for what I choose to pay 
them, I keep them, getting out of them 
all I can.” (Op. cit. p. 75) 

One of the worst consequences of 
the factory system was that it threat- 
ened the existence of the skilled arti- 
san and craftsman. Thousands of 
men who had devoted years to de 
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A veloping the skills of their trade were 

driven into the ranks of the prole- 
® | tariat. They became mere cogs in a 
P | machine or automatons tending ma- 
Y | chines. 
* 1 The irony of it was that employers 
* T who extolled the free-enterprise sys- 
y tem as alone productive of self-re- 
° liance, initiative and opportunity 
at} were at the same time developing a 
‘6 system which, whatever opportuni- 
FT ties it may have offered the few, de- 
i stroyed the independence, freedom 
~ | and initiative of the many. There is 
% | unconscious irony in the complaint, 
* still heard today, of industrialists 

who, having reduced the workingman 
rk to a machine or a cog in a machine, 
al complain that he takes no more per- 
7” sonal interest in his work than a 
ye machine. 
a I am inclined to agree that a man 
om who owns the soil he tills and the 
rly man who owns the tools he employs 
a will take greater pride in their work 
‘ and develop more initiative and en- 
a tprise and a sense of their dignity 


50, | Persons. But I would not, hav- 
; ing deprived a man of his land or of 
his tools, and put him on a factory 
usembly line complain of his lack 
of initiative and enterprise. Much 
less would I-defend in the name of 
initiative and enterprise a system 
which was destructive of both. Pos- 
tbly it can be defended in other 
trms, but certainly not in these. 

As industrialization created the 
oletariat, so also it created the 
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slums. By the middle 19th century 
there was in New York City a cellar 
population estimated at 18,000, with 
from six to twenty persons, men, 
women and children, living in a 
single damp, unlighted, unventilated 
den that passed for a room. A Com- 
mittee on Internal Health reported 
on a district in Boston in 1849: 


This whole district is a perfect hive 
of human beings without comforts and 
mostly without common necessaries: in 
many cases huddled together like 
brutes without regard to sex, age or a 
sense of decency, grown men and 
women sleeping together in the same 
apartment, and sometimes wife, hus- 
band, brothers and sisters in the same 
bed. (Op. cit. p. 79) 


RESPONSIBLE For PROBLEMS 


Now the point of my criticism is 
not the introduction of industrializa- 
tion. There are some who do not 
think that an industrialized society 
in any form can be a good society. 
I am not entering into that discus- 
sion. My point is that the advent of 
industrialization created many grave 
and real problems; that the business 
class of the country, both as a privi- 
leged class and because they were 
the authors and the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the system, incurred 
special responsibility for these prob- 
lems; and that they refused to recog- 
nize or to accept this responsibility. 
Not only did they fail themselves to 
seek solutions for the problems, they 
adopted a negative and obstructionist 
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attitude towards every solution pro- 
posed by others. 

When a Reform Association pro- 
posed a policy of land settlement on 
the public lands in the West, eastern 
employers resisted vigorously. “By 
your policy,” they said, “you strike 
down our great manufacturing in- 
terests .. . You depreciate the value 
of real estate.” (Op. cit. p. 84) 

When workingmen organized for 
the purpose of bettering their condi- 
tions, employers fought them by 
every means, fair and foul, at their 
disposal: yellow-dog contracts, black- 
listing, iron-clad oaths, court injunc- 
tions, strike-breakers and Pinkerton 
detectives. 

When the miners in Colorado at- 
tempted to organize, the company 
brought in hired detectives, special 
deputies and the state militia. The 
-militia machine-gunned them, soaked 
with kerosene and set fire to the tents 
in which workers and their families 
lived. Women and children sought 
refuge from the flames in pits, in one 
of which’eleven children and two 
women were later found burned to 
death. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., called 
before a Congressional investigating 
committee and asked whether he did 
not think that the “killing of people 
and the shooting of children” should 
have led to efforts to re-establish 
labor peace, boldly replied that the 
company was prepared to go to any 
lengths whatever rather than recog- 
nize the right of workers to organize. 
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This attitude of uncompromising 
intransigence was by no means an 
isolated one. It was typical. It was 
such an attitude that made a Socialist 
out of Eugene Debs, organizer and 
head of the American Railway Union, 
Debs was not a wild radical. He was 
a gentle, kind, generous man. He saw 
with reluctance his union drawn into 
the Pullman strike, a strike certainly 
justified and provoked by the arro- 
gant and stubborn tyranny of George 
Pullman, whose policies elicited the 
scorn of even Mark Hanna, himself 
an industrialist. 

Debs was strongly opposed to vio- 
lence. He counselled restraint. His 
orders to the strikers to remain pas 
sive and in no way to injure rail 
road property were strictly obeyed. 
A peaceful strike was not what 
the General Managers Association 
wanted. Deliberately it provoked vio- 
lence by importing strike-breakers 
from Canada, secretly ordering them 
to attach mail cars to Pullman cars 
so that when the strikers refused to 
handle Pullman cars they could be 
charged with interfering with the 
United States mail. Several thousand 
rufians were hired and, with the 
connivance of Attorney General Ol 
ney, a friend of the railroads, sworn 
in as special deputies to keep the 
trains running. The inevitable clashes 
followed. Olney got an injunction 
from a friendly judge. With the 
whole weight of government and the 
courts against him, Debs offered to 
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call off the strike if the company 
would simply reinstate the workers 
without discrimination. His offer was 
scornfully rejected. Debs and three 
of his aides were sent to jail on 
charges of conspiracy to obstruct the 
mails. 

It was this experience that con- 
vinced Debs that the cause of labor 
under capitalism was hopeless. He 
emerged from jail a Socialist. There 
is much food for thought in this. 

I know a man who is today a con- 
vinced Communist. He was not al- 
ways a Communist. Intelligent, ideal- 
istic, he believed in the possibility 
of creating an ever better society 
through peaceful and democratic 
measures of reform. He served on 
the legal staff of the Office of Price 
Administration during World War 
Il. With the nation involved in a 
global struggle, with millions of 
young men being asked to make the 
greatest sacrifices, including that of 
life itself, he sat in his office day 
after day a witness to the efforts of 
American businessmen, employing 
every kind of chicanery and every 
devious legal device, to chisel away 
the restrictions imposed upon them 
in the iaterest of the common good. 
And all for the purpose of making 
an extra dollar out of the nation’s 
peril. 

His experience made him com- 
pletely cynical about a system in 
which the desire for profit submerges 
every nobler motive. He became a 
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Communist. I do not defend his judg- 
ment or the logic of his decision. I 
simply report it as an example of 
how democracy can lose a valuable 
supporter because of the failure, not 
certainly of all, but of far too many 
American businessmen to accept 
their responsibilities to the com- 
munity. 


ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS TODAY 

Now yea may say that, with the 
exception of the incident I just men- 
tioned, all my remarks thus far may 
be true, and possibly interesting, as 
history, but that they have no rele- 
vance to the problems of today. The 
19th century, with its ruthless busi- 
ness tycoons, has faded into history. 
Today we have a more enlightened 
business leadership. 

Certainly I do not deny that there 
has been great improvement, although 
I could atgue that most of the ad- 
vances made have been gained de- 
spite, and not because of, the atti- 
tude of American business. However, 
the progress made can be exag- 
gerated. Certainly it has not been 
universal enough to justify us in 
thinking that the business class is 
fully discharging its responsibilities, 

As Monsignor Raymond McGowan, 
director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, recently pointed out: 


Many employers are still bitterly op- 
posed to unionism. Others, forced 
against their wishes to accept a union 
in their company, are belligerent and 
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unwilling to extend the area of collec- 
tive bargaining beyond the bare mini- 
mum required by the most rigid inter- 
pretation of the letter of the law. Still 
others are sincerely in favor of collec- 
tive bargaining at the company level 
but presently opposed to any kind of 
labor-management cooperation on the 
broader issues affecting entire indus- 
tries or the economy as a whole. 

That in many cases the mentality 
is not far removed from that of the 
19th century is proved by the tac- 
tics adopted to defeat organizational 
efforts in the textile mills of the 
South in the last several years. An- 
other clue to the relevancy of my 
criticism may be found in the fact 
that when a business leader does 
manifest a sense of responsibility and 
give proof of genuine industrial 
statesmanship he is attacked by his 
own fellows. A case in point is that 
_ of Charles Wilson, head of General 
Motors. In 1948 Mr. Wilson, for 
management, and Mr. Walter Reu- 
ther, for the employes, broke new 
ground in industrial relations by in- 
troducing the automatic escalator 
clause into a wage agreement. The 
eminent success of the agreement 
(there have been no strikes at Gen- 
eral Motors since it came into ef- 
fect) led to a further five-year agree- 
ment made in May of 1950. 


It took vision and courage on the 
part of both men. The fact that ris- 
ing prices, by reducing the buying 
power of the dollar, automatically and 
in effect reduce real wages, consti- 
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tutes a serious problem for every 
workingman. The only answer that 
labor had found previously was to 
fight constantly for wage increases, 
an unreal solution anyway because 
it is a well known economic fact that 
wage increases always lag behind 
price increases. The only answer 
management ever found was to resist 
every demand for a wage increase 
regardless of the factors involved. 
Neither is any solution to the prob- 
lem and both commit management 
and labor to a theory of class war- 
fare of limitless duration. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Reuther, 
breaking the bonds of enslaving con- 
cepts, courageously faced the prob- 
lem, recognized that it was a real 
problem, and came up with a real 
solution. They tied wage increases to 
living costs. When the latter went up, 
the former automatically went up. 
When the latter went down, the 
former went down. 

It was not easy for Mr. Reuther to 
sell this package to the members of 
his union, who liked the idea of wages 
rising with rising living costs, but 
disliked the idea of wages being re 
duced when the living costs fell. Nor 
was it made easier by the fact that 
a falling off in the index of prices 
in 1949 brought about an automatic 
reduction in wages. 

The agreement has worked. It has 
benefited both labor and manage 
ment. According to Mr. Wilson, who 
has the figures to back him up, it 
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has not only stabilized peaceful re- 
lations with his employes, it has also 
increased the productivity of the 
plant. Increased labor efficiency more 
than compensated for the wage in- 
creases granted under the agreement. 

What reward did these two men 
receive for their vision and courage? 
Mr. Reuther was violently attacked 
in the Daily Worker and Mr. Wilson 
has been violently attacked by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Perhaps Senator McCarthy 
better look into this affinity of view. 


UnNIons AND MANAGEMENT 
Work TOGETHER 


Father Benjamin Masse, S.J., writ- 
ing in America, (Sept. 29, 1951) 
says of Mr. Wilson: 


To the head of the world’s largest 
manufacturing corporation . . . unions 
are no longer a necessary evil, some- 
thing to be lived with in constant sus- 
picion and with the resignation of a 
martyr. They have a positive role in 
industry. If fairly treated, they can 
work with management to boost pro- 
ductivity and promote stability. They 
are something with which an intelligent, 
moral-minded businessman cooperates, 
not something he fights and strives to 
destroy. 

Mr. Wilson, says Father Masse, is 
writing a new chapter in industrial 
history. But he is doing it in the face 
of the glowering disapproval of a 
large segment of other business men. 

The experience of another Charlie 
Wilson, this one the head of General 
Electric, supplies another example of 
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what happens to a businessman who 
breaks with stereotyped thought and 
realistically faces a problem of the 
community. 

Now GE’s Mr. Wilson, as the 
author whom I have just quoted says, 
typifies “all that is most esteemed in 
the country clubs, Union League 
clubs, athletic clubs, and other ex- 
clusive places where the financially 
successful dine and take their recrea- 
tion.” That was before, in answer 
to the call of public duty, he went to 
Washington as director of Defense 
Mobilization. Inasmuch as business- 
men are always telling us that what 
we need are more businessmen in gov- 
ernment, one would expect that his 
policies would command considerable 
respect in business circles, which 
could not dismiss them as brain 
children of college professors un- 
schooled in the hard realities of the 
economic world. 

Mr. Wilson, with his habit of deal- 
ing realistically with facts, realized 
that the stepping up of the defense 
effort required greater sacrifices and 
that, among other things, if infla- 
tion was to be kept in bounds, price 
controls were essential. So he asked 
for controls. Over-night Mr. Wilson, 
the darling of the industrial world, 
became a villain. So wide-spread be- 
came the hue and cry against him in 
the haunts of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and of the 
Union League clubs that Mr. Wilson 
was constrained to write a lengthy 
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apolgia for the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine. 

Now nobody likes controls. But 
inflation is a real problem for every 
person who works for wages or for 
a limited salary, and that means for 
three out of every four persons in 
this country, and if the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has a bet- 
ter answer to the problem, I mean 
a real answer, I have yet to hear it. 


OBSTRUCTIONIST ATTITUDE 
When World War II had ended 


businessmen demanded an end to 
OPA. People said if price controls 
are removed now prices will spiral 
upward imposing severe hardships 
upon the average American family. 
People said this is a real problem. 
The only answer of businessmen gen- 
erally, and of their political spokes- 
men in Congress, was to deny that 
the problem existed. They said: “Re- 
move controls and prices will quickly 
level off and stabilize themselves.” 
Congress removed controls. Prices 
did not quickly level off as everyone 
who buys groceries, meats, clothes, 
or anything else knows. 

People eventually get rather tired 
of this sort of thing. They get tired 
of businessmen taking a negative or 
obstructionist attitude towards every 
proposed solution to real problems 
while offering no real solution of 
their own. Neglected problems have 
a habit of festering like wounds in 
the body politic. If businessmen won- 
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der why they have lost prestige and 
influence in the community, this is 
one of the reasons. 

Take the matter of public hous- 
ing. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands, probably running into several 
million, people in this country liv- 
ing in houses unfit for human beings. 
That is a fact. You do not have to 
be a sociologist to recognize the fact. 
It stares you in the face on every 
visit to the slums in any city of con- 
siderable size in the land, and in 
smaller cities, too. We have them in 
Phoenix. 

A couple of years ago I sat in on 
a discussion of the housing problem 
in Phoenix with representatives of 
various civic organizations, business, ~ 
professional and labor groups. Busi- 
ness was represented by a banker 
and a realtor, who was also a land- 
lord. The banker attempted to frus- 
trate the purpose of the discussion by 
denying that any problem existed. 
He repeatedly tried to prevent any 
progress by involving everyone in 
a futile quibble about the definition 
of sub-standard housing. He also de- 
nied that slums contributed to ju- 
venile delinquency. 

The landlord at least admitted the 
problem, but was opposed to doing 
anything about,it. He was vehemeutly 
opposed to public housing. On the 
other hand, he was frank to admit 
that private enterprise would not 
solve the problem. With rare candor 
he stated that he made more money 
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out of the sub-standard houses he 
rented to poor Mexicans and Negroes 
in Tucson at exorbitant rates than he 
would make out of decent housing. 
So he was opposed to any proposi- 
tion that would provide a liveable 
alternative to these people. 

The real-estate interesis in this 
country fought a well-financed and 
highly organized campaign against 
public housing on every national and 
local level. They have had consider- 
able success, but it is a hollow vic- 
tory and one that further substan- 
tiates my charge of a failure of re- 
sponsibility. 

If the real estate interests would 
say: “Look, we recognize the exist- 
ence of this problem. We believe no 
less ardently than you that the slums 
are incompatible with the dignity of 
human persons and are a disgrace to 
any political society that professes 
to be concerned with the welfare of 
its citizens. We are opposed, how- 
ever, to public housing for such and 
such reasons; but we have an alterna- 
tive solution which will remove this 
cancerous growth and give poor 
people a chance to live as becomes 
human beings. Now this is what we 
shall do”; I say, if this were their 
attitude, I should not find fault with 
them. But this is not what they do. 
The nearest they ever come to a 
constructive solution is when they 
say: “Let private enterprise do it.” 
Then when public housing is de- 
feated, as in Portland, Oregon, last 
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year, private enterprise does nothing 
about it. The slums remain and the 
victims are again disillusioned with 
democracy. 


FEPC 


A few years ago in California an 
effort was made to pass a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices bill. There were 
high hopes of success until a group 
of Californians organized to defeat it. 
They had apparently unlimited funds 
at their disposal. They blanketed the 
State with misleading and dishonest 
propaganda against the bill, which 
they labeled a Communist measure. 
The day after the bill was defeated 
at the polls I had occasion to be in 
the largest Negro section of Los An- 
geles. Everywhere I felt a pall of 
frustration. The atmosphere was 
heavy with discouragement. Several 
hundred thousand people in Los An- 
geles alone had suffered disillusion- 
ment again with the processes of 
democracy. Democracy, with all of 
its proud boasting about its ideals— 
freedom, human dignity, equality, 
fraternity—had once more let them 
down. 

Who were the citizens who ac- 
complished the defeat of FEPC? 
Leading businessmen, headed by a 
former president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Now the fact is that businessmen 
are constantly defending what they 
call the American Way of life upon 
the ground that it provides equal 








opportunities for all. Another plain 
fact is that, in California as else- 
where, thousands of American citi- 
zens who happen to be Negroes, no 
matter how qualified as individuals, 
are denied equal opportunities. Here 
again is a real problem: how to make 
the professed ideal a reality and not 
an empty hypocritical boast. One 
would expect businessmen, if they 
really believe in the ideals they pro- 
claim, to take the lead in making 
equality of opportunity a reality. 

Instead they organize to insure its 
defeat. If subversive activity means 
the undermining of American and 
democratic ideals, I say bluntly this 
is the most dangerous kind of sub- 
versive activity. 

Recently Eric Johnston, himself a 
successful businessman and former 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was moved to 
complain rather bitterly of the nar- 
row selfishness and absence of a 
sense of responsibility he observed 
daily in his dealings with business- 
men as head of the Economic Sta- 
bilization program. 

Sumner Slichter, highly respected 
economist of Harvard University, is 
a staunch supporter of American 
business. Yet even he has complained 
about “the unwillingness of business- 
men to go very far in offering con- 
structive proposals for dealing with 
the problems that have emerged” 
from the dynamic changes and grow- 
ing complexity of American society. 
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Whatever one may think of this or 
that particular bill, only a person 
who has much in common with the 
ostrich would deny that a great deal 
of the Federal legislation of the past 
twenty years has dealt with real prob- 
lems that clamored for solution. Yet 
most major legislation during this 
period has been adopted, as Mr. 
Slichter has pointed out, “in the face 
of opposition from the predominant 
part of the business community.” I 
repeat that I would not complain of 
this attitude, if the business com- 
munity showed leadership in formu- 
lating alternative, but real, solutions 
to these problems. They have not. 


HostTiLiry TO ENTERPRISE 


In an article in Fortune magazine 
for September, 1949, Mr. Slichter, 
whom I have already quoted, ex- 
amines the complaint of G. A. Price, 
president of Westinghouse Electrie 
Corporation, that “American busi- 
ness is now operating in a climate 
so hostile to enterprise that it is un- 
able to obtain its capital require- 
ments from the investing public.” 

Mr. Slichter asks and answers the 
question: “Why did the climate be 
come hostile to enterprise?” He says 
in part: 

Part of the explanation . . . has been 
the failure of businessmen to take much 
interest in the problems of the comme 
nity and their tendency to oppose pro- 
posals for dealing with these problems 
without offering alternative constructive 
suggestions. Much of the opposition ef 
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business to the attempts of the commu- 
nity to solve its problems was quite un- 
necessary. Even from the standpoint of 
its own narrow special interests busi- 
ness would have been wise to demand 
proper factory legislation instead of 
opposing it. It might well have insisted 
upon adequate arrangements for unem- 
ployment compensation or demanded 
adequate old-age pensions. And surely 
in a community composed mainly of 
employes it was a blunder for business 
to fight a bitter war against unions 
regardless of whether or not employes 
wish to have unions. 

“IT am not sure,” he continues, 
“that business leaders even today 
realize the importance of showing a 
broad concern for problems of the 
community.” 


I should like to conclude with a 
quotation from a column by Dorothy 
Thompson: “Conservatism that op- 
poses reform is not conservatism, but 
arterial sclerosis. True conservatism 
is animated, not by a passion for 
power, privilege and profits but by 
the passion to preserve society, which 
is, perhaps, the noblest passion of 
man. It anticipates necessary reforms 
and makes them, out of ethical con- 
sciousness, and before its back is 
against the wall. And it does not con- 
found liberty with irresponsibility or 
anarchy. When privilege no longer 
equals duty, its days are numbered.” 
That’s something to think about. 





Encyclicals—Cure for Secularism 


The social encyclicals, of which Leo’s Rerum Novarum of 1891 may be taken 
as the pioneer, are very condensed documents; and they are very general, for 
they deal with principles, not with technique or concrete details. Accordingly it 
has been my experience—especially when lecturing to pre-medical students and 
to adult workers—that their full import is not always appreciated, at least by lay 
audiences. There is a temptation to regard them as pious generalizations without 
any mandatory relevance to the actual problems, social and political, of daily life. 
The encyclicals require to be developed or commented, to be brought into im- 
mediate contact with the issues which face us as human beings, parents or citizens. 
When this is done, it is soon perceived that, in our individual and in our corpor- 
ate capacity, we have allowed most of our working lives to become secularized 
and dechristianized. Religion, many of us layfolk are inclined to think, is an af- 
fair of individual piety, chiefly exhibited in church. Hence the necessity of train- 
ing in Catholic social principles, based on the encylicals; for in this way religion 
is made to penetrate our secular activities and our ordinary duties. Long ex- 
perience has therefore convinced me that the encyclicals are the most potent means 
for breaking down that lamentable dichotomy which unfortunately characterizes 
so many Catholics, both workers and employers.—Alfred O’Rahilly in Curistus 
Rex, October, 1951. 








Witch of Agnesi 


ARTHUR C. BROMIRSKI 


Reprinted from Tue CurisTIAN Famity anp Our Missions* 


id YOU have ever gamboled on 
mathematical greens, you must 
have encountered that most entertain- 
ing of cubic curves known as the 
“Witch of Agnesi.” 

The ominous title given to this geo- 
metric enigma is understandable 
when viewed with the scientific eye. 
The beguiling nature of the problem 
which it presents has caused many a 
student to feel possessed with mathe- 
matical abracadabra. But when ex- 
amined from the viewpoint of its 
origin, the title is wholly incongru- 
ous. For Maria Gaetana Agnesi, 
from whom it derives its name, was 
one of the saintliest—in addition to 
being one of the most remarkable— 
women of the 18th century. 

Born in Bologna in the year 1718, 
Maria was no ordinary child. At the 
age of nine she spoke and read Latin 
fluently. At eleven she had mastered 
Greek. By the time she was thirteen, 
the young Italian girl had added He- 
brew, German, French and Spanish 
to the list of languages in which she 
had become proficient. Little wonder 
it is that she has been called “the 
oracle in seven languages” and “the 
walking polyglot.” 

Never has the cause of higher edu- 


cation for women had a younger 
champion than Maria Agnesi. When 
she was only nine she wrote a dis- 
course, in Latin, “To Show That The 
Study Of The Liberal Arts Is Not 
Unsuited To The Female Sex.” The 
essay was given wide publicity and 
met with great popular reception. 
The wisdom of her arguments belies 
the age of the author. Were this the 
only achievement of the young lady 
it would have been sufficient to stamp 
her as an unusually brilliant child. 

Maria’s father was Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Bo- 
logna, and the Agnesi home was the 
gathering place for the intellectuals of 
the town. The youthful linguist was 
permitted to attend their meetings 
and before long she took an active 
part in the dissertations and discus- 
sions of that group. 

Her participation was not that of 
an indulgenced child tolerated by her 
elders. The savants of Bologna were 
not disposed to countenance “cute re- 
marks” by precocious children. So 
scholarly and _ penetrating were 
Maria’s remarks and views that they 
carried the same weight as that of 
any other member of the group. 

Biographers state that it was sub- 
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mission to the will of her father, whe 
had objected, that kept the young fe- 
male Solomon from entering the re- 
ligious life when she was in her late 
teens. Whatever the reason, Maria 
did not enter a convent at that time 
but, following her twentieth birth- 
day, lived a life of retirement and 
seclusion, shunning all public affairs. 
She took up the study of mathematics 
and soon became one of the best 
mathematicians in Italy. She wrote 
a treatise on conic sections, translated 
a number of foreign texts, and ex- 
changed letters with leading mathe- 
maticians all over Europe. Zanotti 
conferred with her on problems re- 
lating to eclipses; Frisi consulted her 
on geographical matters. 


MATHEMATICAL TREATISE 


In 1748, at the age of thirty, Maria 
Agnesi published the mathematical 
treatise for which she is best known. 
It was called Analytical Institutions 
For The Use Of Italian Youth. This 
two-volume text is the most complete 
compendium of mathematical an- 
alysis compiled up to the middle 
of the 18th century. Maria’s knowl- 
edge of languages enabled her to 
delve into texts from all sources. And 
this, combined with her keen mathe- 
matical mind and facile pen, en- 
abled her, in the words of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, to produce a work 
which “is the best composed and 
most complete treatise extant on the 
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difficult subject of mathematical an- 
alysis.” 

Pope Benedict XIV wrote to the 
young lady, congratulating her, say- 
ing: 

So far as We have been able to 
judge from looking over the table of 
contents of your work and, particularly, 
reading of few chapters of the analysis 
of finite quantities, We are in a position 
te declare sincerely that you.are one of 
the foremost professors of that subject, 
that your work will be very useful, and 
that it will contribute to the literary 
reputation of Italy and of the Academy 
of Sciences at Bologna. 


The Analytical Institutions was 
translated into French and later in- 
to English. Unfortunately the Eng- 
lish translation was not made until 
some fifty years later. English mathe- 
maticians have declared that, had the 
translation been made at the time 
of the original publication of the 
work, the progress of mathematics 
in England would have been greatly 
accelerated in the 18th century. 

There is an interesting note in con- 
nection with the English translation. 
It was made by a Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. John Colson. So im- 
portant did Dr. Colson consider the 
work that, at an advanced age, he 
took up the study of Italian for the 
sole purpose of translating it. 

Following the publication of the 
Analytical Institutions, Maria Agnesi 
was elected to the Academy of the 
University of Bologna. Two years 
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later Pope Benedict nominated her 
Professor of Mathematics. For a 
number of reasons, and chiefly due 
to the illness of her father, she never 
taught at the University. Upon the 
death of her father in 1754 she 
devoted her life to the care of the 
sick and the poor. 

With her share of the father’s 
estate, Maria purchased a house and 
converted it into a hospital for the 
needy. For about ten years she was 
able to carry on this work, spending 
every penny that she had in caring 
for the destitute. This is the way 
she explained her motive: 

A Christian ought to work for the 
glory of God. Hitherto I hope that my 
study has been for the glory of God 
because it has been useful to my neigh- 
bor and it has been united to obedience 
—for it was the will and pleasure of 
my father. Now, because that is 
finished, I find better ways and means 
to serve God and help my neighbor. 
These I must and will adopt. 

The story of Maria Agnesi’s life 
from 1754 to her death in 1799 is 
one of selfless devotion to works of 
charity. She joined the sisterhood 
of Blue Nuns and in 1768 she be- 
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came Directress of the Trivulzian 
Hospice for aged men and women in 
Milan. 

She literally poured herself out 
in the service of others—a work 
which non-Catholic students of her 
life find difficult to understand. Their 
attitude is best expressed by the 
closing words of a_ biographical 
sketch of her life which appeared 
in Argosy Magazine 1889: 

So passed away from ‘this earth one 
of the most extraordinary women of 
the age: a woman, warped indeed by 
religious fanaticism, but of transcen- 
dent genius, incomparable strength and 
sweetness of character, and of un- 
bounded charity. 


Truly, she was one of the most 
extraordinary women of her age and 
all ages. And if her life was warped 
by “religious fanaticism” —- which 
“fanaticism” consisted of taking up 
His Cross and following Him—then 
the lives of the earth’s millions might 
be better lived if similarly warped. 
Maria Agnesi, and the ideals she 
practised, have been too much for- 
gotten by the world of the 20th cen- 
tury. 


The mediocre man sometimes admits a principle; but if you draw the conse- 


quences from it, he will tell you that you exaggerate —Ernest Hello. 














A Program for Youth 


apes ah Dr. Lypwine VAN KERSBERGEN 


President of the Grail in the U. S. 


From a talk given at the Third National Catholic Youth Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October, 1951. 


Ww does youth want? It is the 
question everyone seems to be 
asking. What kind of a youth pro- 
gram will hold our young people, 
draw out the best in them, give them 
an apostolic outlook? 

I have been working with young 
women for many years—in Europe, 
in Australia, in the United States. 
Young girls from all over the coun- 
try come every year to Grailville, 
where under the patronage of His 
Grace Archbishop Alter of Cincinnati 
we have established an intensive pro- 
gram of training for leadership in the 
lay apostolate. And from my experi- 
ence I should like to say that for any 
such program there is one essential: 
ask great things of youth. 

What things? Sanctity. A spirit of 
sacrifice. A live Catholicism that in- 
tegrates daily life. And a goal of 
nothing less than the conversion of 
the world. These are the only ideals 
that will ever really satisfy young 
people in an age like ours. ~ 

A world vision—the conversion of 
the world. This is our birthright as 
Catholics. To go out to all nations, to 
revolutionize them with the good tid- 
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ings, is our commission from Christ 
Himself. 

When I myself was studying at the 
Catholic University in the Nether- 
lands, one of my professors, a bril- 
liant scholar and a great priest, asked 
me: “Would you like to give your 
life for the conversion of the world?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. It 
was a new idea to me, that the con- 
version of the world was not some- 
thing to be accomplished in a vague 
and distant future, that it was a real 
possibility in our own time, a press- 
ing responsibility. I was fascinated; 
I accepted the challenge; -I gave my 
life as a lay person for the conversion 
of the world. I might stay in Love- 
land the rest of my days, but that is 
not important, because in my out- 
look, my interests, my prayer as a 
Catholic, I have learned to embrace 
the whole world. 

This goal is not just typical of 
Grailville: it is typical of Holy 
Mother Church. It is essential that 
all of us who are training young peo- 
ple realize that they want a great task 
and that we have one to give them. 

We have a new student at Grail- 
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ville this year, a recent convert from 
Lutheranism. I asked her if it had 
been difficult for her to come into the 
Church. “There was only one real ob- 
stacle,” she said. “I have always 
wanted to go to Africa as a lay mis- 
sionary, and I thought I would have 
to give that up when I became a 
Catholic.” 

The conversion of the world: it was 
this great vision that fired the zeal of 
the early Christians, scattered them 
in all directions over the known 
world, made martyrdom a joy. And 
why does Communism appeal to 
young people? Because they are liv- 
ing in expectation of a world revolu- 
tion. We Catholics have it all—but 
we have lost the conviction that in 
our time we have to bring the world 
back to Christ. As Father Jean Dani- 
elou, S.J., writes in Salvation of the 
Nations: “Catholicism loses its hold 
‘*on people in the measure that it 
ceases to present as an urgent task, to 
be accomplished as soon as possible, 
the unity of all men within one sin, 
gle religion.” We have to believe 
again that the conversion of the 
world is a real possibility. 


Wortp VISION 


How can we give Catholic young 
people a world vision? First by study 
of the real meaning of the Mystical! 
Body and its relation to the world 
picture today. We have just finished 
an apostolic program at Grailville 
for high-school and college students 
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based on the books of the missioner 
Pére Charles, of Father Danielou, 
and of the Rev. Henry van Straelen 
—translating it all into practical sug. 
gestions for action. Contact with 
Catholic leaders: missionaries, visi- 
tors from other parts of the world 
prayer on a world scale for the 
Church on other continents, for the 
people who do not yet know Christ; 
contact with some of the 31,000 for. 


eign students now in the United} 


States: these are all means of helping 
our young people to come to a truly 
Catholic and dynamic love of the 
whole world. 

As an example on a small scale, in 
our work at Grailville we often send 
young leaders from{ New York and 
Wisconsin to work in New Mexico 
and Louisiana. (As a result, the apos 
tolic spirit has grown, not only in the 
places where these youthful apostles 
are sent, but even more in the groups 








at home. It is by giving that we gro 
If we want the apostolate to devel 
among young people in America, 
must be absorbed by the full visi 
of our mission—that Christ has give 
us the task to convert not only Amer 
ica but the whole world. We must be 
so absorbed that we begin to give our 
best, our_most.talented young lead- 
ers to other parts of the world.\ 

I said that we must ask sanctity of 
young people. Jacques Maritain has 
said that the work of the Christian 












renewal will be a work of sanctity or 
it will not be at all. A lay apostolate 
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which is at all equal to our mission 
as Catholics in today’s world must 
produce saints, even martyrs among 
the laity: among students and labor- 
ers, husbands and wives, professional 
men and women. What does youth 
want? To be shown the way to be 
saints in our time, in the world, in 
the cities, in careers. 

And what is the way to holiness 
| for lay people? Pope Pius X has told 
us that “the primary and indispens- 
able source” is in the Holy Sacrifice, 
of the Mass, in the Divine, Office, in 
the full life of the Church lived by the 


i laity in the world. , 

n 

ind Fut CurisTIAN LIFE 

ico] At Grailville and in many other 
0% | spostolic groups throughout the 
e country we have been working to- 
es 


wards a pattern of full Christian life 
for the laity. In such a pattern daily 
Mass becomes the center and great- 
lof test reality in our day. Everywhere 
M@jgoung people are discovering that 
10H Wiaily Mass is not a luxury for the 
veR Fapostle, but a necessity. They change 
net tiheir class schedules, their jobs, 
t DT their residences in order to take part 
out Vidaily in Christ’s sacrifice. The Divine 
Office, too, is becoming part and par- 
tel of the life of the laity. One can 
y }tavel from New York to San Fran- 
tisco and say compline with a differ- 
tian Jent group every night. 
y &} Daily Mass*should sanctify our 
olateiday; Sunday should sanctify our 
week. Let us get back to Sunday as 
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the high point of the week, the great 
day of joy, of renewal, of prayer and 
contemplation. We must learn to use 
our Sunday leisure for united wor- 
ship, for reading and meditation, for 
re-dedicating ourselves to the work 
of Christ. And we must again expe- 
rience Sunday as a day of joy, of 
Christian feasting and recreation, of 
Christian hospitality shared with 
friends and strangers, a foretaste of 
the joy of the heavenly banquet-table. 

The entire year would change if we 
learned to look to the Church for ~ 
our means of growing to holiness as 
lay people. Living with the Church 
through the seasons, the wonderful 
succession of feasts and fasts, lifts up 
the monotony of daily life into some- 
thing beautiful and inspiring. How 
different Advent should be for us 
from the season after Pentecost, or 
from Lent, or from Christmastide, or 
Easter! And this yearly round of the 
mysteries of Christ is the Church’s 
way of forming Him in us. 

We have all these to give to our 
young people. They need variety, 
they are looking for reasons to cele- 
brate. They are bored with the dull- 
ness of the secular pattern; they re- 
spond eagerly when they glimpse the 
richness and beauty of the Church’s 
life. And we must show them, too, 
the place of private prayer and medi- 
tation in their lives. I believe that the 
desire of young people to find God in 
mental prayer is one of the typical 
and hopeful signs of our time. 
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And the third point I mentioned— 
a spirit of sacrifice. Young people 
must realize that without the accept- 
ance of the Cross of Christ, nothing 
will be achieved for Him. It is terrible 
to think that the Communists—Hitler 
—could appeal to thousands to give 
their lives for an unworthy cause. 
That is why we can and must ask 
great things, hard things, of youth. 
We shall fascinate them not with com- 
f<tt and luxury, but with the standard 
of Christianity, Christ crucified on 
the Cross. 


CARRYING Our Cross 


“Take up your cross daily.” This 
is the strong meat of our religion and 
it is meant for all of us, lay people, 
too. Young people in particular are 
looking for an ideal, a job to do. 
They want greatness and they are 
‘ willing to pay the price if we do not 
dim their spirit by asking too little 
of them. 

In our work with young women at 
Grailville we try to make the spirit of 
the Cross live for them in all the as- 
pects of ordinary daily life: in big 
things and in small ones. In punctu- 
ality and order, for example; in their 
relations with others; in simplicity of 
food, clothing and shelter; in heat 
and cold; in hard work, both physical 
and mental; in giving time and re- 
sources to the apostolate; in accept- 
ing responsibility generously. Thus 
they prepare for the greater sacrifices, 
the decisions which determine a whole 
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destiny. Their own daily experience 
proves to them what the /mitation of 
Christ tells us: “In the cross is life, 
in the cross is strength of mind, in the 
cross is joy of spirit.” 

One more point I should like t 
mention as essential in a youth pro 
gram. We need a world vision; we 
need holiness for the laity, through 
the full life of the Church, through 
the Cross. And we need a live Cathob 
icism, fully integrated in daily 
This is especially our work as lay 
people. We cannot rest with bringing 
more people into church. What we 
must make our young people see is 
that their task is to bring Christ to 
life in work, play, business, politics, 
art. 

As our American bishops have 
pointed out, the greatest enemy to the 
Church in America today is the split 
we Catholics are making between our 
religion and our everyday life. We 
need a new philosophy of work, of 
recreation, of drama, of agricultus, 
of art, of music, because we have a 
lowed our attitudes in these fields to 
be formed by a completely different 
set of values from those we profess on 
Sunday mornings. We try to bridge 
the gulf—to sing Gregorian chant in 
the morning and the latest number 
from the Hit Parade at night; to read 
the Bible and the best-sellers. Pro- 
fessor Sorokin of Harvard, who is 
not a Catholic, warns us that we are 
becoming split personalities. We are 
Catholic in faith, but pagan in cab 
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ture. There is no unity of personal- ceed in renewing society from within. 
ity, no integration. And there is no It is a gigantic work that this gen- 
dynamism. We cannot build up a dy- eration must prepare to undertake. 
namic Catholic spirit among the laity “The profound transformation indis- 
if our culture tears down what our _ pensable to the Christianization of the 
cult tries to build up. modern world will be accomplished,” 
This, then, is the concrete task we wrote the late Emanuel Cardinal 
can offer to youth. It is not an easy Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, “by en- 
work, to rebuild all our institutions— trusting to the laity more and more 
family, business, agriculture, educa- responsibilities and by associating the 
tion, politics, press, radio, movies— lay men and women ever more closely 
according to Christ’s standard. We with the efforts of the hierarchy.” 
need leaders in all fields to build a May youth especially rise to fulfill 
new Christendom, leaders, lay people, their task in this turning point of 
who will be saints and who will suc- history. 


4 
Morality in Politics 


Courses in our Catholic high schools and colleges, in our study clubs 
for youth and for adults and frequent sermons in our pulpits should make 
it clear to all that the Church never sanctions the slightest deviation from 
the moral code. 

She lost a nation through her unflinching adherence to Christ’s teach- 
ing concerning the indissoluble bond of Christian marriage. She would 
have her children lose a thousand elections rather than have them make 
deals with corrupt political machines which would plunder the public 
treasury—Rev. John A. O’Brien in the CatHotic Mirror, November, 1951. 


% 
Roads to Popularity 


It is easy for an author to entertain a modern audience, if he is not scrupulous 
in his choice of means. An unfailing source of success in a book today is sex dis- 
played more or jess illegitimately. Another ingredient which is hardly less effectual, 
in the long run, than the sexual element, in its appeal to large sections of the 
teading-public, is historical prejudice. Whether or not the scenes depicted in a 
historical novel are accurate representations of a former age, they are bound to be 
popular with readers whose view of the past they seem to flatter. This applies most 
forcefully to religious stories: for, contrary to much current opinion, people are 
more sensitive about their religious views than about any other.—Donald J. Pierce 
in the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED Heart, October, 1951. 











HINA, before the days of Chris- 
topher Columbus, was like a 
separate continent, geographically cut 
off from the rest of the world. It 
was relatively isolated by the seas on 
the east and southeast, and the Desert 
of Gobi on the north, the great moun- 
tain peaks on the west, and the 
“hump” of the Himalayas on the 
southwest. 

There may have been some trade 
by sea between China and the Roman 
Empire, and during the Middle Ages, 
Arabian merchants were doing busi- 
ness in the southern ports of China. 
But the main point of contact with 
China for the rest of Asia and Europe 
from the very earliest days was the 
. road between the Desert of Gobi and 
the high lands of Tibet, starting in 
the province of Kansu and passing 
through Chinese Turkistan. But this 
road was long and dangerous and 
only the hardiest travelers survived 
the more-than-a-year it took to travel 
it. 

So the Chinese got along for cen- 
turies without dependence upon the 
outside world for raw materials or 
for markets. Most of the people 
worked at farming, and they de- 
veloped the typical farmer’s attitude 
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of conservatism. This characteristic 
still dominates the Chinese and makes 
them different from the people of the 
West. In contrast to the Americans, 
for instance, they are not inclined to 
go in for “big business,” but prefer 
to keep their enterprises on a small 
scale. They have a feeling of being 
close to nature, and are given to 
meditation rather than to a constant 
search for new sources of knowledge 
and information, but at the same 
time, they display enormous endur- 
ance and stability. 

These qualities explain why there 
is such a pronounced difference be 
tween the outlooks of the Chinese 
people and the people of the West and 
why there is so much writing and 
discussion on the problem of “the 
meeting of the minds of the East and 
the West.” Rudyard Kipling, 
English poet, took a view which was 
held rather commonly in the 1800's 
(and which is perhaps the lazy man’s 
view), that 

East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet. 

But in our times, when the world 
is becoming a smaller place every 
time a jet pilot establishes a new fly- 
ing record, it seems to be a growing 
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necessity for the people of the hemi- 
spheres to try to understand each 
other and each other’s point of view. 


Oxvpest Livine CIVILIZATION 


Educated Chinese might well feel 
that the rest of the world can offer 
them little in the way of culture, for 
Chinese civilization is the oldest liv- 
ing civilization in the world. It is 
possible to trace it back at least three 
thousand years. Historical records of 
undoubted genuineness date back to 
the 9th century B.C., and excavations 
just north of the Yellow River, at 
Anyang in Honan Province, have 
brought to light fine pieces of work 
in bronze and pottery which must 
have been made in the 13th century 
B.C. The fossil remains of the Homo 
Pekinensis (Peking Man), found 
forty miles south of the present Capi- 
tal City, are thought to be at least 
100,000 years old. 

While their origins are hidden in 
prehistoric obscurity, it is certain that 

¢ people whom we know as the 
Chinese today had their beginnings 
along the middle stretches of the 
Yellow River. But the striking fact 
thout Chinese civilization is that it 
was not greatly changed by outside 
influences during all the centuries. 

After the Emporer Ch’in (3rd cen- 
tury B.C.) united the small king- 
doms that had constituted China as 
far back as a thousand years before 
Christ, the people were ruled by vari- 
ous dynasties and emperors. Some of 
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these were set up by foreigners—as 
during the period of the Three King- 
doms (3rd century A.D., when bar- 
barians came in from northern Asia), 
the Yuan Dynasty (Moguls 13th cen- 
tury), and the Ch’ing Dynasty (Man- 
chus, 17th century)—but the foreign 
influences were assimilated or pulver- 
ized against the solid rock of im- 
movable Chinese custom. 

It was not until the 17th century 
that other nations began to force the 
Chinese to recognize the necessity of 
international commerce. A new idea 
was proposed at the time, that other 
nations had the “right” to engage in 
commerce with China. For another 
two hundred years, China resisted; 
but then, in 1839, British businessmen 
engineered what is known as the 
“First Opium War,” because it was 
waged over the right of Hong Kong 
traders to smuggle opium into China. 
As results of this and the “Second 
Opium War,” ending in 1858, Hong 
Kong was given to England, and 
numerous seaports were forcibly 
opened to foreign ships. The Chinese 
were so humiliated that they rose in 
revolt (the Taiping Rebellion) against 
the Manchu Dynasty and set in mo- 
tion a trend that terminated in the 
National Revolution, led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, and the declaration of the 
Chinese Republic on October 10, 
1911. 

To understand the Chinese people 
it is necessary to know that the family 
has always been considered of pri- 
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mary importance in the order of 
Chinese life. Although China was uni- 
fied three hundred years before 
Christ, this does not mean that the 
people had the feeling that they be- 
longed to one nation. Their idea of 
government was based rather on the 
family. A village would often consist 
of one family, headed by the grand- 
father. Even an entire county might 
be peopled almost exclusively by the 
members of one family group—which 
might run into the tens of thousands. 
A girl, from her earliest years, was 
considered to belong to the family of 
her future husband, even though she 
lived in her father’s house until the 
marriageable age. An important part 
of the New Year observance was tra- 
ditionally a visit to the grandparents 
and the paying of certain ceremonial 
respects to the elders. 


IpEA oF Gop 


The honor paid to deceased ances- 
tors gave the impression to foreign 
visitors that ancestor-worship was the 
national religion of China, but though 
it is true that the memorial tablets of 
departed ancestors in the old Chinese 
home were paid the highest kind of 
respect, the people did not confuse 
the ancestors with God. The confusion 
of ancestor-honor with religion was 
due to superstitions which came in 
with Buddhism and Taoism. 

The idea of God—called generally 
by the simple name of “Heaven”— 
was taught by Lao Tze, a philosopher 
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who lived from about 600 to 530 B.C 
and who is commonly thought to have 
been the founder of the religion 
known as Taoism, thought he actually 
did no more than put in writing the 
traditional beliefs about the Supreme 
Being. At all events, the existence of 
God was taken for granted in the 
teachings of Taoism. This was also 
true of the teachings of Confucius, 
who lived during the century follow. 
ing Lao Tze. Confucius did not estab- 
lish a religion, but only wrote what 
he considered the rules for right hu- 
man conduct. The weakness of his 
teachings was that they stressed only 
justice and made no reference to 
charity. 

The doctrines of Taoism, however, 
became confused with the hazy teach- 
ings of Buddhism, which were 
brought into China from India during 
the 2nd century before Christ, and so 
it is probably true of many Chinese 
who are not Christians that their re 


and Buddhism, ancestor-worship, 
moral teachings of Confucianism, and 
mere superstition. ; 

Although the majority of the Chi- 
nese were farmers, the government 
was in the hands of those who passed 
rigid tests based on knowledge of 
classical writings. Thus the ruling 
class became a sort of bureaucracy 
composed of intellectual men. 

It was among the educated people 
and those in official positions that 
Catholic missionaries of the 17th cen- 


ligion is a combination of Taoism 
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tury made many converts. The Jesuits 
—Fathers Matthew Ricci, Adam 
Schall and Ferdinand Verbiest—were 
personal friends and advisers of the 
emperors. So well liked and respected 
were they that a dowager empress 
wrote to the Pope requesting more 
missionaries. 

However, there were persecutions 
thereafter, and the most fruitful 
planting of the Gospel was yet to 
come. Modern missionaries have 
found the best ground for the Gospel 
seed in the Chinese tradition of fam- 
ily life. Respect for the wisdom of the 
elders made it easy for Chinese to 
accept the. teachings of the Church 
and most Chinese converts found the 
Christian principles of morality not 
greatly different from those which 
they had always followed. 

The first knowledge of Christianity 
was brought to China probably as 
early as the 8th century by Nestorian 
priests, who were, however, heretics. 
About the middle of the 13th century, 
several missionaries made the over- 
land trip into China but they did not 
stay to preach the Faith. The first 
successful missionary effort in China 
began with the Franciscan priest, 
John of Monte Corvino, who arrived 
in 1294, and was later named the first 
Archbishop of Peking. After seventy 
years, persecution wiped out the 
Church in China and Christianity dis- 
appeared until the coming of the 
Jesuits three centuries later. 

The Christian missionaries, bring- 
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ing to the Chinese their first knowl- 
edge of the Redemption, also revealed 
the reasons underlying the principles 
of conduct taught by Lao Tze and 
Confucius—that all men are equal as 
creatures of God and therefore deserv- 
ing of justice (as Confucius had 
taught) and of love (as has been 
taught by Lao Tze). The Christian 
teachings of eternal reward were, of 
course, far more satisfying than the 
foggy doctrines of Buddha regarding 
the end of man in the state of exist- 
ence known as Nirvana, which, as 
sometimes explained, seems not to be 
existence at all but a kind of beatific 
“nothingness.” 


ComMUNIsTs ATTACK RELIGION 


At the end of World War II, there 
were many signs in many places that 
Chinese family leaders were ready to 
accept Christianity. But then the 
Communists began to carry on their 
open civil war. They have attacked 
the old Chinese traditions, especially 
the high esteem for the family and re- 
spect for the wisdom of the elders. 
Children are being taught that it is 
more important to obey “the State” 
than to show obedience to the father 
of the family. The Communists op- 
pose all religion — not only Christian- 
ity, but also Buddhism and Taoism, 
as well as the ethical teachings of 
Confucius. 

The question that other nations are 
asking about China today is: Will 
China abandon all her traditions for 
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the Communist dictatorship? And if 
she does, will China become an in- 
fluence for Communizing the rest of 
Asia? 

In spite of her isolation through so 
many centuries, it used to be thought 
that other parts of Asia would follow 
the lead of China; that was the reason 
St. Francis Xavier suspended his mis- 
sionary work in Japan and set out 
for China—death overtaking him at 
the threshold, on Sancian Island. 
There are racial ties between the 
Chinese and the peoples of Burma, 
Tibet, Korea, Vietnam, and—more 
distantly—Japan, which would give 
reason for expecting Chinese leader- 
ship to be willingly followed in those 
countries. 

Meanwhile, the influence of Russia 
is very strong in China, but the pri- 
mary interest of the Russians seems to 
be in using the Chinese as buffers to 
absorb the shocks of war between 
Russia and the rest of the world. 
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Moreover, Russia seems to favor the 
policy of killing off a large part of the 
Chinese population, in order to re- 
duce the internal economic problems, 
This is being done through the use of 
Chinese “volunteers” in warfare, en- 
forced famine and the standard meth- 
ods of Communist “liquidation”— 
through condemnation of individuals 
brought to trial in “people’s courts” 
on trumped-up charges. 

From the Christian viewpoint, 
China remains one of the world’s most 
important mission fields for the very 
simple reason that it contains more of 
the world’s people than any other 
land. 

As for China itself, the problem of 


the moment is very similar to that - 


faced by the emperors for many cen- 
turies—adjustment to the rest of the 
world. And at present, men with guns 
in their hands are striving mightily to 
make China’s adjustment conform to 
the pattern of world Communism. 


Foundation of Humility 


We are more God’s than we are our own. To have realized that truth is to be 
wise. Of course, each one of us is the center of his own life, of his own world, with 
rights and duties, responsibilities and claims, merits and guilt of his own. But the 
deepest view of ourselves is when we see ourselves and any good that is in us as 
more His than it is ours. Our only unqualified proprietorship is a melancholy one— 
our sin is no one’s fault but our own. Of ourselves we can sin. Everything else we 
do, from the first stirrings of good in us up to the most unselfish and noble giving, 
is ours no doubt, but it is God’s even more than it is our’s—William Barden, O.P., 


in LIFE OF THE Spit, August-September, 1951. 
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The Church in the Market Place 





BENJAMIN L. Masse, S.J. 


An address delivered at the Seventy-fourth Convention of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union (AFL), New York, N. Y., June 4, 1951. 


R. PRESIDENT, Distinguished 

Guests, Officers and Delegates 
to the convention: It is truly a deep 
pleasure and a privilege to address 
your convention, a convention of one 
of the most venerable and highly re- 
spected unions in the American trade 
union movement, a union whose 
members, by the way, add to the 
beauty of our world by the work of 
their hands, whose members continue 
one of the noblest of all the trades. 
It perhaps may seem somewhat un- 
usual that having offered a prayer 
at this convention I should, with 
only a moment’s rest, make a speech, 
and I imagine that some of you are 
wondering whether it would not be 
wise to omit the speechmaking. 

Why should a clergyman make a 
speech at a labor convention? 

Why should the Church be inter- 
ested in labor? Why should it be in- 
terested in industrial relations and 
in economic questions in general? 

In the first place, while it is true, 
as we read in the Scriptures, that man 
does not live by bread alone, it is also 
true that he can’t live without bread 
either. The Church has to be con- 
cerned, therefore, about the welfare 
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of her people. She cannot ignore 
hunger. She cannot ignore lack of 
educational opportunities. She can- 
not shut her eyes to the need for de- 
cent housing. She cannot ignore these 
material considerations because they 
are connected with a man’s spiritual 
life. There are some men who have 
achieved a holy life via the hard 
road of grinding poverty and there 
are some who very decidedly have 
not. When a man has a wife to sup 
port and children to clothe and feed, 
I tell you, and you men know it,-that 
it is very hard for him, unless he is 
earning a living wage, to worship 
God as he ought and to fulfill his 
other religious obligations. The temp- 
tations that such a man suffers, if he 
is not able to find adequate work, 
may drive him away from God. The 
Church, as a mother, has to be in- 
terested in the material, as well as 
the spiritual welfare of her children. 

In the second place it is the duty 
of the Church to teach the moral law 
of God because Jesus Christ estab- 
lished the Church for that purpose, 
and because it is only by observing 
the moral law that man achieves the 
destiny that God has given him of 
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seeing Him face to face in heaven. 
Now the moral law pertains to all 
human actions, and if the Church 
did not explain the moral law in so 
far as it applies to economics, the 
Church would not be doing her duty. 
We sometimes forget that economic 
activities are not merely profitable or 
unprofitable. They are also morally 
good or morally bad. Some day we 
are all going to have to answer to 
God for our activities in the market 
place. I think you accept that truth 
yourselves because, if not, what has 
the union movement in this country 
been doing over the years fighting 
for what it calls justice? If a man 
rejects the idea that the moral law 
applies to the relationship between 
labor and management, he is forced 
to accept the pagan principle that 
“might makes right.” The only alter- 
native to force in the world is the idea 
of an eternal moral law whereby some 
actions are deemed good and others 
bad. Reject it and Hitlerism and Sta- 
linism become plausible. 


Rerum NovarkuM 


Not long after your organization 
was founded, a leader of the Catholic 
Church, Pope Leo XIII, wrote a let- 
ter which is known by two Latin 
words, Rerum Novarum. This year 
we are celebrating the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the appearance of that 
letter, which is known in many coun- 
tries as the Magna Charta of work- 
ing men. I thought this morning that 
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I would briefly touch on some of the 
chief teachings of Rerum Novarum 
because they are just as true today 
as they were in 1891. 

In the first place Pope Leo XIII 
stated that a man’s labor is not merely 
a commodity. He insisted that the 
“iron law of wages,” which was 
widely accepted in those days and 
against which your ancestors in the 
trade-union movement had to fight, 
was wrong. He taught that the law of 
supply and demand must not be per- 
mitted solely to determine what wages 
a worker receives for his services, 
The law of supply and demand does 
have some influence on wages, of 
course, but the Pope said it cannot 


be the sole standard for judging a . 


man’s wages because a man is a man, 
and since he is a man, he is a son of 
God and has a dignity which is 
sacred. Employers cannot subject the 
dignity of a human being to mere 
economic laws, for there is a man- 
date that is higher than the law of 
supply and demand according to 
which the working man, in return for 
an honest day’s work, has a strict 
right to a living wage for himself and 
for his family. By a living wage the 
Pope did not mean the bare necessi- 
ties of life; he included some of the 
comforts of life, some of the oppor 
tunities in our modern civilization, a 
participation in the higher standard of 
living made possible by rising pro 
ductivity. That is the first principle 
in Rerum Novarum. 
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Secondly, he taught that all work- 
ing men have a right to organize for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 
Now remember, this was in the days 
when thousands and thousands of em- 
ployers opposed the efforts of workers 
to organize into unions, when they 
used all those disgraceful methods to 
prevent unionization that have since 
been outlawed in this country. The 
Pope stood up and said that efforts 
to oppose workers’ organizations 
were wrong because workers had a 
right given them by God to associate 
with one another to better their work- 
ing conditions. He called that right 
a natural right, a right which does 
not come from the state but from Al- 
mighty God Himself, one of those in- 
alienable rights mentioned in our 
Declaration of Independence. It was 
an historical moment for us in this 
country when the Wagner Act be- 
came law in 1935. In the preface of 
the Wagner Act you will see that the 
American Congress went on record 
as agreeing with Leo XIII. It called 
the right to organize a natural right, 
so that the Wagner Act did nothing 
more than give legal protection to 
a moral right that workers, in God’s 
sight, already enjoyed. 

Thirdly, Pope Leo XIII opposed 
socialism. He said that man does have 
a right to own private property. The 
Holy Father denied, however, that 
this was an absolute right. He stated 
that a man was not free to use his 
property in any way he desired, but 
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that he must see to it that in the use 
of his property he did not violate the 
rights of others, and that he promoted 
the well-being of all society. He ex- 
horted the heads of states and govern- 
ments to bring it about that this kind 
of ownership was widely ‘distributed, 
that not just a few people were given 
the opportunity to own and control 
the means of production. 


WELFARE OF CITIZENS 


Finally, he set down the principle 
that the State is not merely a passive 
policeman. He said that the State had 
a positive duty to promote the well- 
being of its citizens and he explained 
that since the vast majority of citizens 
are working men, the State has a 
special duty in their regard. All the 
legislation that we have enacted in 
the past twenty years, the Wages and 
Hours Law, Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Workman’s Compensa- 
tion, Unemployment Insurance, all 
those excellent laws are in harmony 
with the exhortation of Leo XIII in 
1891 that the State promote the in- 
terest and well-being of its working 
citizens. 

Nevertheless the Pope did not be- 
lieve in statism. He was antitotalitar- 
ian and he warned governments not 
to encroach on the just rights of pri- 
vate organizations. He did not want 
the State to run your labor unions. He 
wanted your labor union and other 
labor unions and farms and business 
organizations to do things for them- 
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selves. He wanted them to use their 
initiative, and through their efforts 
build a just and decent social order, 
an order in which a man could re- 
alize the dignity God has given him. 

The world has changed enormously 
since Pope Leo XIII wrote in 1891. 
We are living today in the full tide 
of the greatest revolution in the last 
two thousand years. Nobody can say 
today what the shape of things is 
going to be tomorrow. For the first 
time in the history of this country our 
security is truly menaced, menaced 
as it never was by Hitler or in the 
First World War. Today, as you are 
assembled in this convention, you are 
all vividly aware that your sons and 
brothers are dying on Korean battle- 
fields, are dying for our security. We 
don’t know whether this is the begin- 
ning of the Third World War or not. 
We do know that we are living in one 
of the most dangerous periods of our 
civilization. The menace comes from 
without, from the most powerful dic- 
tatorship this world has ever seen, the 
menace exercised by the gang in the 
Kremlin; but the menace comes from 
within, too. If our country is ever 
destroyed, it will not be by the might 
of an enemy; it will first be destroyed 
from within, because we do not love 
our country enough, because we are 
too selfish, because we refuse to make 
the necessary sacrifices to retain our 
strength and freedom. 

The biggest internal enemy right 
now is one which we have created our- 
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selves, the enemy known as inflation, 
The rise in prices over the last six or 
eight months has deprived our army 
and air force of necessary planes and 
tanks. The money that Congress ap- 
propriated turned out to be insuf- 
ficient because of the rise in the cost 
of raw materials and finished goods, 
This is a difficult problem. It is not 
easy to deal with inflation in a coun- 
try so large and complicated as ours, 
It is a problem which is going to re- 
quire intelligence and many sacrifices. 
Your representatives are working in 
Washington on that problem through 
the United Labor Policy Committee, 
I think you should give them your 


support and you should see to it, so . 


far as possible, that your activities 
conform to the policies that are laid 
down by your representatives in 
Washington. 

I hope you will have a very succes- 
ful convention. I am sure that what 
you do here, what you say on the 
floor and the resolutions you pass, 
are going to have the effect of 
strengthening your union and of keep- 
ing alive the sense of justice out of 
which your union grew. I feel sure 
also that your actions will be an in- 
spiration to your fellow citizens and 
the citizens of the whole democratic 
world. What you do today will have 
a definite effect on all of us as we mo- 
bilize our wealth and manpower in 
order to make sure that the liberty 
God has given man does not perish in 
this modern world. 
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Editorials 





Church and State 


 igregpeial a general impression to 
the contrary, it is possible to 
find a few items on the bright side in 
recent news reports. For example, 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of 
applied Christianity and philosophy 
of religion at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, at a meeting 
in Cleveland denounced the theory 
of an absolute, impregnable wall of 
separation between “Church and 
State” as contrary to the ideals of 
the nation’s Founding Fathers. In the 
course of his address, in which he 
urged a modus vivendi with respect 
to auxiliary services to children in 
religious schools and released time 
instruction in religion for public 
school children, Dr. Niebuhr made 
these statements: 

“There isn’t a modern democratic 
society in Europe that doesn’t give 
children (in independent schools) 
more tax support than we do. The 
whole problem would have been set- 
tled a long time ago if we had been 
willing to give our Catholic friends 
ae 

“I have seen in Washington again 
and again the possibility of solving 
this problem (Federal aid to educa- 
tion) if Protestants had been willing 


to yield on this point (of letting 
parochial school children share in 
health and welfare benefits). I be- 
lieve that Protestantism and secular- 
ism are too formally legalistic and 
righteous when they say that children 
in parish schools should not get any 
support at all. I do not think this 
is realistic. . . .” 

“I do not think that the Founding 
Fathers stood for an absolute wall of 
separation of Church and State... . 
I think we have to reject the idea 
that there can be an absolute wall of 
separation between Church and State. 
We cannot accept this because both 
Church and State today articulate 
the community in its various fune- 
tions. Ways must be found in which 
State and Church do cooperate, pro- 
vided there be no specific advantage 
to one religion over another.” 

Item No. 2 is a recently published 
book, God in Education (Scribners: 
$2), by Henry P. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of the faculty of the same Union 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Van Du- 
sen emphasizes the urgent need for 
the return of religion to U. S. schools 
at all levels—primary grades to uni- 
versities—not merely as a course 
among courses but as the guiding and 


vitalizing principle of the educational 
process. 
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“No longer is religion the keystone 
of the educational arch,” Dr. Van 
Dusen writes, “but rather one stone 
among many. . . . Our educational 
system has lost what had been its 
principle of coherence and its instru- 
ment of cohesion. . . . The contem- 
porary university curriculum reminds 
one of nothing so much as a lavish 
cafeteria, where unnumbered tasty in- 
tellectual delicacies are strung along 
a moving belt for individual selection 
without benefit of dietary advice or 
caloric balance .. .” Dr. Van Dusen 
holds that the theory of separation of 
Church and State “as currently pro- 
pounded, far from being a perpetua- 
tion of the national tradition, repre- 
sents a novel innovation in direct 
contradiction to the convictions of 
our forebears and the established 
habits of the nation.” 

Item No. 3 is the case of Robert F. 
Shorb, teacher in the Boone, Iowa, 
public high school, who was fired 
from his job by the Boone School 
Board because he sent his 7-year-old 
son to the school of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart. The reaction of the 
townspeople was quickly and sharply 
critical of the School Board’s action, 
but the real breath-taker came in a 
statement issued by Glenn L. Archer, 
executive director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State, in which 
Mr. Archer declared that Mr. Shorb 
was “fired for having exercised his 
right of free choice as a parent in 
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regard to the education of his own 
child.” “In dismissing him,” Mr, 
Archer said, “the school board in- 
dulged in an act of economic reprisal 
which smacks of persecution. Ameri- 
cans who believe in freedom must 
also oppose Protestants in public 
office who use their positions to 
coerce individuals in regard to their 
private lives.” 

That could be the take-off point 
for a revision of POAU thinking and 
activity. The three items together 
offer welcome assurance that common 
sense and good will can be effective 
lubricants in eliminating unnecessary 
friction between Catholic citizens and 
their non-Catholic neighbors. — Co- 


LuMBIA, New Haven, Conn., June, 


1951. 


Dewey or Doesn’t He? 


N INTERVIEW with the New 
York Times makes it rather ob- 
vious that 9l-year-old Dr. John 
Dewey either does not know what 
democracy means or does not believe 
what he has taught in his past many 
years. 

Dr. Dewey, you will recall, is that 
oracle of modern American educa- 
tion who discards God and all things 
spiritual, anxious to let man get 
ahead in the world unhampered by 
old dogmatic superstitions of the 
supernatural. 

In his interview, Benjamin Fine, 
the Times writer, describes Dewey's 
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idea of the task of American educa- 
tion today. It sounds very nice. 

“American education has a large 
job on its hands—that of teaching the 
youth of the land the meaning of 
democracy. This job must be done 
from the time the child enters school 
until he gets out. As Dr. Dewey com- 
ments, ‘democracy has to be built into 
them.’ 

“It’s a mistake to think that de- 
mocracy can be learned as a separate 
subject,’ said Dr. Dewey. ‘Democ- 
racy must become part of the indi- 
vidual, a way of life. If we do that 
constructively we need not be fright- 
ened by Communism’.” 

But we might ask Dr. Dewey how, 
exactly, any follower of his is to do 
just that. How can anyone attach any 
meaning to democracy if he attaches 
no meaning to God and religion, if, 
in other words, he follows what 
Dewey has taught? 

As Marius Risley, field secretary 
for the Great Books Foundation of 
Chicago, recently put it in a Buffalo 
address: “Education without religion 
cannot perpetuate democracy, since 
democracy is the political application 
of religious principles. They will 
either flourish side by side, or they 
will simultaneously decline.” 

It seems painfully obvious that un- 
less man is important as an indi- 
vidual, democracy is just so much 
hokum. And man’s only basic im- 
portance comes from the fact he was 
made to the image of God and re- 
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deemed by God. And an active recog- 
nition of this God is called religion. 

If it is a main task of education to 
teach the meaning of democracy, 
then Dr. Dewey has done his level 
best to make this task impossible.— 
THe Recisrer, Peoria, iil., July 1, 
1951. 


Basic Problem in 
Education 


T IS doubtful whether modern so- 

ciety has ever been confronted 

with such a basic problem in educa- 
tion as it is facing now. 

We are nearing the end of a cycle 
of experimentation with the instruc- 
tion of the young which is beginning 
to show disquieting results. It was 
only the other day that the chief of 
the National Employment Services, 
executive and professional division, 
in Ottawa, G. M. Morrison, told the 
annual conference of university ad- 
visory services that Canadian employ- 
ers feel the country’s graduates fall 
short of the mark of “general educa- 
tion.” He stressed the evil results due 
to the neglect in teaching the humani- 
ties. This statement is of particular 
interest as coming in the name of em- 
ployers after a period where educa- 
tion was being “reformed” to make 
people more useful rather than more 
educated. At last, what Catholic edu- 
cation has always stressed seems to 
be gaining wide recognition: that to 
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be educated is the prerequisite for 
social usefulness. 

This thought was succinctly ex- 

pressed by the Archbishop of Mon- 
treal, the Most Rev. Paul-Emile Leger, 
on the occasion of the centenary cele- 
brations at Rigaud. His Grace 
pointed out that the true formation 
of intelligence must not be confused 
with techniques of learning which 
tend to give a sort of literary and 
' scientific equipment and pretend that 
the ranging together of a number of 
more or less co-ordinated items puts 
one in possession of truth. 

That is where truly Christian and 
Catholic education, he said, really 
employs superb pedagogy. It affirms 
all truth which pertains to man’s des- 
tiny but in a way which leads intelli- 
gence to its complete flowering. 

The totality of moral, spiritual and 

intellectual formation soundly rooted 

in, and indissolubly attached to, truth 
is the basis on which, despite all the 
transitory currents and secularizing 
efforts of creating artificial barriers 
and obstacles, Catholic education has 
retained the true perspective of the 
real values of life. This has been 
done by developing the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship and expanding 
opportunities for learning. 

It is essential that the fundamental 
approach to education by the Church 

be understood to fully appreciate the 
reasons why Catholic education is the 








very cornerstone for the building of D 
a Christian life and the maintenance | 
of a Christian society. The fight for | ~~ 
Catholic schools may take the form 
of a fight against administrative in- 
justices or discrimination, but it is 
for the very defence of truth, which 
alone can form and assure real 
knowledge of and for life. 

“We see ever more clearly how two 
camps range themselves in the arena 
of the world,” Archbishop Leger said, 
“for the gigantic combat for the fu- 
ture of the world: On one side the 
masses disenchanted and revolting, 
fascinated by the promises of dema- 
gogues, threatening to destroy all in 
order to rebuild a world without God. 
The other camp attempts to defend. 
spiritual values and to work for the 
advancement of human civilization.” 

In this combat it is to the schools 
that a primary task has been given— 
on both sides. To weaken in the de- 
fence of our schools is to forfeit youth 
and hence to surrender them to the 
enemy. 

That is why there never can and 
never will be any compromise even 
remotely acceptable, for it would be 
compromising the future of a Chris- 
tian nation. We are not only proud 
of our schools but also proud of the 
great contribution they make in as 
suring a future for our country.— 
Tue Ensicn, Montreal, P. Q., Canada, 
June 16, 1951. 
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The Lay Apostolate 


Pore Pius XII 


Address by His Holiness to the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, 
October 14, 1951. 


HAT consolation and joy overflow Our heart at the sight of this impos- 

ing assembly, where We see you gathered together before Our eyes, you 
Our venerable brothers in the Episcopate, and you also, dear sons and 
daughters, come together from all continents and regions to the center of 
the Church, to celebrate here this World Congress of the Lay Apostolate. 

You have studied its nature and object. You have considered its present 
state. You have meditated on the important duties which are incumbent upon 
it in view of the future. These have been for you days of constant prayer, 
of serious examination of conscience, of exchanges of views and experiences. 
To conclude all this, you have come to renew the expression of your faith, of 
your devotion and of your fidelity to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and to beg 
Him to make fruitful by His blessing your resolutions and activity. 

Frequently, indeed, in the course of Our pontificate, We have spoken 
of this apostolate of the laity under the most diverse circumstances and | 
varied aspects—in Our messages to all the faithful, or in addressing Our- 
selves to Catholic Action, to Marian congregations, to workers and teachers, 
both male and female, to doctors and jurists, to women’s organizations and 
to other groups—always stressing their present-day duties, even in public 
life. These were for Us so many opportunities to treat, either incidentally or 
expressly, of questions which this week have found their well-defined place 
on your agenda. 

This time, in the presence of so distinguished and numerous a group of 
priests and faithful, all most justly conscious of their responsibility in or 
toward this apostolate, We would wish, in a very brief word, to define its 
place and its role today in the light of the past history of the Church. Since 
from this history the lay apostolate has never been absent, it will be in- 
teresting and instructive to follow its development over the years. 

It is often said that during the past four centuries the Church has been 
exclusively “clerical” as a reaction against the movement which, in the 
16th century, tried to achieve the abolition, pure and simple, of the hier- 
archy. In this regard it is insinuated that it is time for the Church to en- 
large its framework. 

Such a judgment is so far from the reality that it is precisely following 
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the sacred Council of Trent that the laity has taken rank and.progressed in 
apostolic activity. The thing is easily noted. It here suffices to recall two 
obvious historic facts from among so many others: the Marian congrega- 
tions of men actively exercising the apostolate of the laity in all the do- 
mains of public life; and the progressive introduction of women into the 
modern apostolate. 

It is fitting at this point to recall two outstanding figures of Catholic 
history: one is Mary Ward, that incomparable woman whom, in the most 
somber and bloody times, Catholic England gave to the Church; the other, 
St. Vincent de Paul, unquestionably in the first rank among the founders 
and promoters of the works of Catholic charity. 

Nor can one let pass unnoticed, or without recognizing its beneficent 
influence, that close union which, until the French Revolution, marked the 
mutual relations in the Catholic world of the two divinely established author- 
ities: the Church and the State. The intimacy of their relations on the com- 
mon ground of public life generally created an atmosphere of Christian 
spirit, which rendered largely unnecessary that delicate work which clergy 
and laity must undertake today to safeguard the faith and assure its prac- 
tical value. 

At the end of the 18th century, a new factor came into play. On the one 
hand the Constitution of the United States of America—a country which had 
an extraordinarily rapid development and where the Church soon began to 
grow considerably in life and vigor—and on the other hand the French Revo- 
lution, with its consequences in Europe as well as overseas, led to the de- 
tachment of the Church from the State. Without taking effect everywhere at 
the same time and in the same degree, this separation everywhere had for 
its logical conclusion the leaving of the Church to assure by her own means 
_ freedom of action, accomplishment of her mission and defense of her rights 
and liberty. This was the origin of what are called the Catholic move- 
ments which, under the direction of priests and the laity and strong in their 
compact units and sincere loyalty, led the large mass of believers on to com- 
bat and to victory. Do we not see here already an initiation and introduction 
of the laity into the apostolate? 


THANKS CLERGY AND LAITY 


Or. this solemn occasion it is a sweet duty for Us to address a word of 
gratitude to all, priests and faithful, men and women, who are engaged in 
these movements for the cause of God and the Church and whose names de- 
serve to be mentioned everywhere with honor. 

They worked hard, they fought, uniting as best they could their scattered 
efforts. The times were not yet ripe for a congress such as the one you have 
just held. How, then, did they mature in the course of this half-century? 
You know the answer well. Following a swifter and swifter rhythm, the 
cleavage which long had separated spirits and hearts into two parties, for 
er against God, Church and religion, was enlarged and deepened. It es- 
tablished, perhaps not everywhere with equal clarity, a line of division in the 
very heart of peoples and families. 

There is, it is true, a confused number of tepid, irresolute and wavering 
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souls, for whom perhaps religion still means something, but only something 
vague, without any influence in their lives. This amorphous mass can, as 
experience teaches, find itself constrained unexpectedly, one day or another, 
to take a decision. 

So far as the Church is concerned, she has a threefold mission to fulfill for 
all: to raise up fervent believers to the level of present-day needs; to intro- 
duce those who hesitate on the threshold to the warm and salutary intimacy 
of the hearth, and to lead back those who have separated themselves from 
religion and whom she cannot abandon to their miserable fate. 

An inspiring task for the Church! But it is one rendered more difficult 
by the fact that, while the Church as a whole has grown greatly, the number 
of clergy has not increased proportionately. Besides, the clergy must above 
all keep themselves free for the exercise of the sacred ministry proper to 
the sacerdotal state, which no one else can do for them. 

For that reason, assistance rendered by the laity to the apostolate is an 
indispensable necessity. The experience of those who were comrades in arms 
in captivity, or in other trials of war bears testimony that this support is 
truly valuable. Especially in matters of religion there is evidence of the 
profound and efficacious influence of those who are companions in a pro- 
fession or condition of life. These factors, and others besides, according to 
the circumstances of places and persons, have opened wider the doors for the 
collaboration of the laity in the apostolate of the Church. 

he great number of suggestions and experiences exchanged in the 
course of your congress, besides what We have said on the occasions already 
mentioned, makes it unnecessary for Us to enter into more detail regarding 
the present-day apostolate of the laity. We shall content Ourselves, therefore, 
with giving a few considerations which can throw a little more light on one 
or other of the problems that present themselves. 


I. Wuat Is toe Lay APpostToLaTE? 


All the faithful, without exception, are members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. It follows that the law of nature, and still more pressing, the law 
of Christ, imposes upon them the obligation of giving a good example by 
a truly Christian life: “For we are the fragrance of Christ for God, alike as 
regards those who are saved and those who are lost” (2 Cor. 2, 15). Today, 
al] are more and more concerned in their prayer and sacrifice not only about 
their own private needs, but also about the great intentions of the reign of 
God in the world, according to the spirit of the “Our Father,” which Jesus 
Christ Himself has taught us. 

Can we say that everyone is called to the apostolate in the strict sense 
of the word? God has not given to everyone either the possibility or the ap- 
titude. One can hardly ask a wife and mother, who has to look after the 
Christian upbringing of her children and has to work at home besides to 
help her husband feed their little ones, to do apostolic work of this kind. 
The vocation to be an apostle is, therefore, not addressed to all alike. 

It is certainly not easy to draw an exact line of demarcation showing 
precisely where the true apostolate of the laity begins. Should it include, for 
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example, the education given by the mother of a family, or by the men and 
women teachers engaged with holy zeal in the practice of their profession? 
Or the conduct of a reputable and openly Catholic doctor whose conscience 
never wavers when there is question of the natural and divine law and who 
fights with all his might in defense of the Christian dignity of married persons 
and the sacred rights of their offspring? Should it include even the action 
of the Catholic statesman who sponsors a generous housing policy in favor 
of the less fortunate? 

Many would be inclined to answer in the negative, seeing in all these ex- 
amples merely the accomplishment, very laudable in itself, but obligatory, 
of the duties of one’s state. 

We recognize, however, the powerful and irreplaceable value, for the 
good of souls, of this ordinary performance of the duties of one’s state by 
so many millions of conscientious and exemplary faithful. 

The apostolate of the laity, in its proper sense, is without doubt to a 
large extent organized in Catholic Action and in other forms of apostolic 
activity approved by the Church; but, apart from these, there can be, and 
actually are, lay apostles, those men and women who see all the good to be 
done and the possibilities and means of doing it; and they do it with only 
one desire: the winning of souls to truth and grace. 

We also have in mind so many excellent lay people in countries where 
the Church is being persecuted today as she was in the first centuries of 
Christianity, who are doing their best, at the peril of their very lives, to fill 
the place of imprisoned priests, by teaching Christian doctrine and instruct- 
ing others in the religious way of life and in true Catholic thought, and by 
encouraging the frequentation of the Sacraments and devotional practices, 
especially devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. All these lay people, you see 
_ them at work: do not concern yourself to ask to which organization they 
belong; but rather admire and heartily recognize the good they accomplish. 

It is far from Our thoughts to belittle organization or to under-estimate its 
value as a factor in the apostolate. On the contrary, We hold it in the highest 
esteem, especially in a world in which the adversaries of the Church de- 
scend upon Her with all the compact mass of their organizations. But it 
must not lead to a mean exclusivism, to what the apostle called “explorare 
libertatem”: “to spy upon our liberty” (Gal. 2, 4). Within the framework 
of your organization, allow great latitude for each member to .develop his 
personal qualities and gifts in all that can conduce to doing good and to 
edification (Rom. 15, 2), and rejoice when you see others, outside your 


ranks, who “led by the spirit of God” (Gal. 5, 18) win their brethren to 


Christ. 


Il. THe Ciercy AND THE LAITY IN THE APOSTOLATE 


It is self-evident that the apostolate of the laity is subordinated to the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy; for the hierarchy is of divine institution. The aposto- 
late, then, cannot be independent with regard to it. To think otherwise would 
be to undermine the very wall on which Christ Himself has built His Church. 
Granted this, it would still be erroneous to believe that, within the 
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confines of the diocese, the traditional structure and present form of the 
Church place the lay apostolate in an essential parallel with the hierarchical 
apostolate, in such a manner that even the Bishop himself could not make 
the parish apostolate of the laity subject to the pastor. This the Bishop can 
do; and he can establish the rule that the works of the lay apostolate which 
are destined for the good of the parish itself should be under the pastor’s 
authority. The Bishop has constituted the pastor shepherd of the whole 
parish, and as such he is responsible for the salvation of all his sheep. 

On the other hand, there may exist works of the lay apostolate which are 
extra-parochial or even extra-diocesan—We should, rather, say supra-paro- 
chial and supra-diocesan—according as the common good of the Church 
demands. That is equally true and it is not necessary to repeat it. 

In Our allocution of last May 3 to Italian Catholic Action, We made it 
clear that the dependence of the lay apostolate with respect to the hierarchy 
admits of gradations. Such dependence is strictest for Catholic Action, for 
Catholic Action, indeed, represents the official lay apostolate. It is an in- 
strument in the hands of the Hierarchy. It must be, as it were, a prolonga- 
tion of its arm; it is, by that very fact, essentially subject to the direction 
of the ecclesiastical superior. Other works of the lay apostolate, organized 
or not, may be left more to their free initiative, with all the latitude re- 
quired by the ends to be attained. It is self-evident, however, that the ini- 
tiative of the laity in the exercise of the apostolate must always remain 
within the bounds of orthodoxy and not oppose the lawful prescriptions of 
the competent ecclesiastical authorities. 

In comparing the lay apostle, or more precisely the layman of Catholic 
Action, to an instrument in the hands of the hierarchy, according to the 
expression which has become current, We understand the comparison in 
this sense: namely, that the ecclesiastical superiors use him in the manner 
in which the Creator and Lord uses rational creatures as instruments, as 
secondary causes, “disposing (of them) with great favor” (Wisd. 12, 18). 
Let them use those instruments, then, with a consciousness of their grave 
responsibility; let them encourage them, suggesting enterprises to them and 
welcoming with good will the enterprises which they suggest, approving them 
in a broadminded way according to their opportuneness. In decisive battles, 
it is often at the front that the most useful initiatives arise. The history of 
the Church offers us sufficiently numerous examples of this. 

In a general way, in apostolic work it is to be desired that the most cor- 
dial relations reign between priests and laity. The apostolate of the one is 
not in competition with that of the other. Indeed, to tell the truth, the ex- 
pression, “emancipation of the laity,” which is heard here and there, is hardly 
pleasing to Us. It has rather an unpleasant sound; it is, moreover, historically 
inexact. Were they children or minors, did they have to await their eman- 
cipation, those great “trail blazers” to whom We referred when speaking of 
the Catholic movement of the past 150 years? Moreover, in the kingdom of 
grace all are regarded as adults. And it is that which counts. 

The appeal for the help of the laity is not due to the failure or frustra- 
tion of the clergy in the face of their present task. That there are individual 
failures is the inevitable result of the wretchedness of human nature, and 
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they are found here and there. But, generally syeaking, the priest has as 
good a sight as the layman to discern the signs of the times, and his ear 
is not less sensitive to hear the human heart. The layman is called to the 
apostolate as the collaborator of the priest—often a most precious, even 
necessary collaborator, because of the shortage of clergy, too few, as We 
have said, to be able to complete their mission unaided. 


Ill. THe ACHIEVEMENT OF THE APOSTOLATE 


We cannot conclude, beloved sons and daughters, without recalling the 
practical work which the lay apostolate has accomplished and is accom- 
plishing throughout the whole world in all the domains of individual and 
social human life; a work the results and experience of which you have 
compared and discussed among yourselves during these days—the apostolate 
at the service of Christian marriage, the family, the child, education and the 
school; for young men and young women; an apostolate of charity and aid 
under the numberless aspects it assumes today; an apostolate for practical 
betterment of social disorders and misery; an apostolate of the missions, or 
for emigrants and immigrants; an apostolate in the field of intellectual and 
cultural life; an apostolate of games and sports; finally, and it is not the 
least of these, the apostolate of public opinion. 

We recommend and We praise your efforts and your work, and above all 
the vigor of the good will and apostolic zeal which inspire you and which 
you have spontaneously manifested during the Congress itself, and which, 
like abundant springs of life-giving waters, have made its deliberations fertile. 

We congratulate you on your resistance to that noxious tendency which 
exists even among Catholics and which would like to confine the Church to 
those questions said to be “purely religious’”—-not that pains are taken to 
know exactly what is meant by that phrase. Provided the Church keeps to the 
sanctuary and the sacristy, and slothfully lets humanity struggle outdoors 
in its distress and needs, no more is asked of her. 

It is only too true that in certain countries the Church is constrained thus 
to cloister herself. Even in this case, within the four walls of the temple, 
she must still do, as best she can, the little that remains possible for her. 
She does not withdraw spontaneously or voluntarily. 

Necessarily and continually, human life—both private and social— 
finds itself in contact with the law and spirit of Christ. Consequently, by 
force of circumstances, there arises reciprocal compenetration between the 
religious apostolate and political action. “Political,” in the highest sense of 
the word, means nothing else but collaboration for the good of the state. 
But this “good of the state” is to be understood in a very wide sense. Con- 
sequently it is on the political level that there are debated and enacted laws 
of the greatest import, such as those concerning marriage, the family, the 
child, the school, to confine Ourselves to these examples. Are these not ques- 
tions which primarily interest religion? Can they leave an apostle indif- 
ferent, apathetic? 

We have traced in the allocution already cited (May 3, 1951), the boun- 
dary between Catholic Action and political action. Catholic Action must not 
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become a litigant in party politics. But, as We have already said to the mem- 
bers of the Olivaint Conference, “to the extent that it is praiseworthy to re- 
main above contingent quarrels which poison the struggles of parties . . . to 
that same extent would it be blameworthy to leave the field free to persons 
unworthy or incapable of directing the affairs of State” (Disc. March 28, 
1948). 

Up to what point can and should the apostle keep himself at a distance 
from this limit? It is difficult to formulate a uniform rule for all on this 
point. The circumstances and the mentality are not the same everywhere. 

We receive your resolutions with pleasure. They express your firm good 
will to extend your hand, one to the other, beyond national frontiers, in order 
to achieve in practice a full and efficacious collaboration in universal char- 
ity. If there is a power in the world capable of overthrowing the petty bar- 
riers of prejudices and of partisan spirit, and of disposing souls for a frank 
reconciliation and for a fraternal union among peoples, it is, indeed, the 
Catholic Church. You can rejoice in it with pride. It is for you to contribute 
to the Church with all your strength. 

Could We give to your Congress a better conclusion than in repeating to 
you the admirable words of the Apostle of the Nations: “In conclusion, 
brethren, rejoice, be perfected, be comforted, be of the same mind, be at 
peace and the God of peace and love will be with you” (Cor. 13, 11)? And 
then the Apostle ends: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all” (2 Cor. 13, 13). 
It expresses all that which your action seeks to carry to men. May this gift 
fill also your own hearts and souls. 

Let this be Our final wish! May God deign to hear it and pour out upon 
you and the whole Catholic world His best graces. In testimony of this We 
impart to you with all Our heart, Our Apostolic Benediction. 


God’s Law: The Measure of Man’s Conduct 


Statement issued by the Bishops of the United States, November 18, 1951. 





N ALARMING parallel exists be- who lived in that period, gives us the 


tween the situation facing us to- 
day and that which faced the Roman 
Empire 1500 years ago. The problems 
of the Empire closely resemble those 
which sorely test us now—barbarism 
on the outside, refined materialism and 
moral decay within. Confronted by 
those problems, what were men of that 
time concerned with? St. Augustine, 





answer in a memorable passage: 

They do not trouble about the moral 
degradation of the Empire. All that th 
ask is that it should be prosperous an 
secure. “What concerns us,” they say, “is 
that everyone should be able to increase 
his wealth so that he can afford a lavish 
expenditure and can keep the weak in sub- 
jection. Let the laws protect the rights of 
property and let them leave man’s morals 
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alone. . . . Let there be sumptuous ban- 
quets where anybody can play and drink 
and gorge himseif and be dissipated by day 
or night as much as he pleases or is able. 
Let the noise of dancing be everywhere 
and let the theatres resound with lewd 
merriment. . . . Let the man who dislikes 
these pleasures be regarded as a public 
enemy.” (City of God, Bk. II, 20) 

Does not all this have a modern 
ring? Has not a great part of our so- 
ciety been doing and saying much the 
same thing? With the threat of the 
barbarian on the outside, does our con- 
duct reflect the sobriety of citizens who 
are conscious that a bell may be tolling 
for them and for civilization? 

We have sent our young men on mili- 
tary expeditions to far-off lands so that 
justice and freedom may be kept alive 
in the world; and yet at home we have 
become careless about the foundations 
of justice and the roots of freedom. It 
cannot go well with us if we continue 
on this course. 

The lessons of history are evident to 
those with eyes that will see. The Ro- 
man Empire disintegrated from within; 


., and moral corruption was the main 


cause of its decline and disappearance. 
The same fate will befall us if we do 
not awaken to the danger which 
threatens from within our own house- 
hold. Mastery over material things 
will avail us nothing, if we lose mastery 
over ourselves. 


Morauitry—THE NEED Topay 


Mastery over self is the primary con- 
cern of morality. The right ordering of 
our lives in relationship to all other 
beings so that we may attain our true 
destiny is the proper function of moral- 
ity. The fundamental problem which 
faces us, then, is a moral one. 

‘Nw Morality involves the correct and 
careful regulation of three relation- 
ships: man to God, man to himself 
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and man to his fellow men. These re 
lationships are so closely linked to 


gether that to disturb one is to dish 


turb the whole moral order. 
Morality, therefore, viewed 
entirety, has three dimensions: height, 


in its 


thar ac 


depth and breadth. In its height, it i cul 


soars up to God the Supreme ‘Being |; 


from whom it takes the definitive meas 4} 


ure of what is true and good. In its 
depth, it penetrates the heart of man, 
laying hold of his entire personality s9 
that even his innermost thoughts and 
motives are subject to its rule. In its 
breadth, it embraces men in every sta 
tion and condition of life and estab 
lishes mutual rights and duties. 

By nature, man is a creature, sub 
ject to his Creator and responsible to 


Him for all his actions. By selfish in]. 


clination, at times, he chooses to he 
something else, assuming the prero 
gatives of a Creator, establishing his 
own standards of conduct, and making 
himself the measure of all things. This 
prideful folly on his part brings dis 
cord into his own life, and profoundly 
affects the whole moral order. Frus 
tration rather than fulfillment becomes 
his characteristic mark because he 
does not possess wholly within himself 
the way to fulfillment. That he 
discover only in God’s plan. 

God’s will, therefore, is the measure 
of man. It is the standard by which all 
human actions must meet the test of 
their rightness or wrongness. What 
conforms to God’s will is right; and 


what goes counter to His will is wrong. }}, 


This is the great and controlling rule 
of the moral order. Unless man ree 
ognizes and lives by this rule, he cam 
not come to that abundance of life des 
tined for him by God. 

If man is to reach this abundance of 
life, which depends on the fullness of 
moral character, it must be thr 
the way he lives his everyday life. He 
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thas no other course. It is idle and dan- 
toferous for him to dream otherwise. The 
houghts, attitudes, motives, judgments 
_ md deeds which make up his daily 
ISfround will determine his growth in 
ht, tharacter. He must use all his powers 
ith cultivate that growth as the condi- 
lion for attaining the true purpose of 
%tiis life. For this it is necessary that 
itShe should be guided by a knowledge of 
M,fyhat is right and what is wrong in the 
@fparticular situations of everyday exis- 
nd Hence. 

Its 
re THe Morar Orver AND HUMAN 
REASON 


1b. 


How does he come to such knowledge? 
How can man know what is his place 
inthe divine plan, and what is. God’s 
vill in the moral decisions he is called 
upon to make? God has endowed man 
with intelligence. When rightly used 
and directed, the human intellect can 
discover certain fundamental spiritual 
ttuths and moral principles which will 
give order and harmony to man’s in- 
tllectual and moral life. 

What are these truths which right 
teason can discover? First in impor- 
tance is the existence of a personal 

d, all knowing and all powerful, the 
ernal Source from Whom all things 
derive their being. Next comes the 
iritual and immortal nature of man’s 
oul, its freedom, its responsibility and 

duty of rendering to God rever- 
mice, obedience and all that is em- 
braced under the name of religion. 

From man’s position as God’s ra- 
tional, free and responsible creature, 
destined for eternal life, spring the 
unique dignity of the human individual 
and his essential equality with his fel- 
low men. 

Out of the inherent demands of hu- 
Man nature arises the family as the 
fundamental unit of human society, 
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based on a permanent and exclusive 
union of man and woman in marriage. 
From the essential character of mar- 
riage come not only the right of parents 
to beget children, but also their pri- 
mary right and duty to rear and edu- 
cate them properly. 

Since neither the individual nor the 
family is completely independent and 
seif-sustained, there arises the neces- 
sity of organized civil society, and, in 
turn, the mutual responsibilities of the 
individual and family on the one side 
and of the civil government on the 
other. 

Man’s social life becomes intolerable, 
if not impossible, unless justice and 
benevolence govern the operations of 
the state and relationships between 
individuals and groups. Without tem- 
perance, man can neither live in ac- 
cordance with his human dignity nor 
fulfill his obligations to his fellow 
men. Without fortitude, he cannot bear 
the trials of life or overcome the dif- 
ficulties with which he is surrounded. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the in- 
herent dignity of the individual and 
the needs of the family and of society 
demand a code of sexual morality with- 
in the grasp of every mature mind. 

These are some of the basic elements 
of natural law, a law based on human 
nature; a law which can be discovered 
by human intelligence and which gov- 
erns man’s relationship with God, with 
himself, and with the other creatures 
of God. The principles of the natural 
law, absolute, stable and unchangeable, 
are applicable to all the changing con- 
ditions and circumstances in which 
man constantly finds himself. 


NATURAL LAW AND REVELATION 


These religious and moral truths of 
the natural order can be known by 
human reason; but God, in His good- 
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ness, through Divine Revelation has 
helped man to know better and to pre- 
serve the natural law. In the Old Testa- 
ment this revelation was given to God’s 
chosen people. Completed and _per- 
fected in the new, it has been communi- 
cated to mankind by Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles and it has been entrusted 
to the Church which Christ Himself 
established to teach all men. 

While the natural law, taught and 
interpreted by the Church, gives us a 
guide in many areas of human life, 
the perfection of human nature is re- 
vealed to us in Christ Himself, God- 
become-Man, the Word-made-Flesh, 
“full of grace and truth,” dwelling 
among us to be our Way, our Truth 
and our Life. Prayer and the Sacra- 
ments are the channels through which 
the grace of Christ comes to elevate 
human nature until it becomes like 
unto Him, who is true God and true 
man. In the supernatural order of 
grace Christ, the God-man, is the meas- 
ure of man. 

Divine revelation, then, not only in- 
cludes the natural law, it complements 
’ ‘it, and points the way to the superna- 
tural order of grace. The natural moral 
law, however, remains the foundation 
of the supernatural order, as it is the 
foundation of all man’s relations to 
God, to himself and to his fellow men. 
Upon that law, clarified by divine reve- 
lation, man strengthened by grace must 
build his life. He need never fear that 
it will give way under the weight of 
the trials and tests which life imposes; 
for he has the inspired words of the 
Psalmist to assure him: “The man 


whose heart is set on the law of the 
Lord stands firm.” 

When the human heart is governed 
by the law of the Lord, all human ac- 
tions, no matter how commonplace or 
how removed from the eyes of men, are 
made pleasing to God and meritorious 
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of eternal life. This means that God's [mon t 
will and God’s plan for man are kept jéersta 
constantly in mind. When man _ has jinter-l 
learned to direct his thoughts, hig [their c 
speech and his actions in this way, it} We 
is a sign that he has mastered the }must 
great maxim of the moral order—“not jsonal 
my will but Thine be done.” It is an j existe! 
indication that he realizes he must at {ile co 
all times be about his Father’s business, }God ¢ 
The point of reference in his life is no }co-ext 
longer his own selfish will, for such a qHis « 
man sees clearly that God holds the qpart « 
central place in his life. He also sees }violat 
that he enjoys a unique status in that } has 0 
God has committed to him a_ work } creat 
which no one else can do. His only} ia all 
reason for existence is to perform that } his li 
work faithfully and diligently. This is } ing ¢! 
the thought which Cardinal Newman g0 } educé 
beautifully expressed: politi 
God has created me to do Him some | Ms: 
definite service. He has committed some | Stict 
work to me which he has not committed }oblig 
to another, I have my mission. . . . I have }law; 
a part in a great work; I am a link in 
the chain, a bond of connection between 
persons. He has not created me for naught, M 
I shall do good. I shall do His work. 
(Meditations and Devotions, pp. 400-01.) 
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Mora INTEcRITY 


d 

Doing God’s work means doing God’ . 
will. This requires the services of the 
whole man at every moment of every 
day he exists. There is all too frequent 
today the spectacle of men who divide 
their lives to suit their own convenience. 
Only when it serves their selfish purpose 
do they conform to God’s will. Their }ard 
business life, their professional life, 
their life in the home, at school and in| N 
the community occupy separate com 
partments unified by no central force. | the 
God’s claims upon such men exist, but | of 
they are not honored. Expressions such 
as “my life is my own affair,” or “im }cip! 
politics, anything goes” are all too com-'| sou 
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non today. They betray a gross misun- 
derstanding of the moral order and the 
inter-linking relationships which find 
their correct measure only in God’s will. 
We must be clear on this point. Man 
must either acknowledge that a per- 
sonal God exists or he must deny His 
existence altogether. There is no mid- 
dle course. Once he acknowledges that 
God exists, then the claims of God are 
to-extensive with all the activities of 
His creatures. To pretend that any 
part of life can be a private affair is to 
violate the most basic claim which God 
has on man. Man is a creature. As a 
treature, he is subject to his Creator 
in all that he does. There is no time in 
his life when he is excused from obey- 
ing the moral law. The clergyman, the 
educator, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
politician, the employer, the employe, 
husbands, wives and children are alike 
strictly bound. All human rights and 
obligations have their source in God’s 
law; otherwise they are meaningless. 


MoRALITY AND EDUCATION 


Morality, concerned with bringing 
human activity into conformity with 
God’s will, has, therefore, a bearing on 
werything that touches human rights 
md duties. It has a definite place in 

e educational life of a nation. The 
forming of character is part of the edu- 
tational process; and character cannot 
be formed unless children are given a 
tlear indication of what is right and 
what is wrong. This cannot be done 
without reference to the ultimate stand- 
ard which determines right and wrong, 
namely, God’s law. 

No state, no group of educators may 
Teject a truth of the moral order to suit 
the claim of convenience. The process 
of determining moral values by the 
consent of the majority is false in prin- 


Ttiple and sanction. Morality has its 


source in God and it binds all men. It 
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cannot be adequately taught without 
the motivation of religious truth. Al- 
though the training of children along 
moral lines is primarily the business of 
the parents and the Church, yet it is 
also the business of the school if educa- 
tion is to give formation to the whole 
human personality. 


MOoRALItTy IN Economics 
AND POLITICS 


Morality has its place in business and 
industry because the conditions under 
which men work, the wages they get, 
the kind of work they do, all are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the moral law. 
When economic conditions are such 
that the raising of a family by working 
people is made dishearteningly difficult 
and at times impossible, then those re- 
sponsible for this deplorable situation 
are guilty of breaking God’s law and 
they are also accomplices in the sins 
resulting from their injustice. 

In politics, the principle that “any- 
thing goes” simply because people are 
thought not to expect any high degree 
of honor in politicians is grossly wrong. 
We have to recover that sense of per- 
sonal obligation on the part of the 
voter and that sense of public trust on 
the part of the elected official which 
give meaning and dignity to political 
life. Those who are selected for office 
by their fellow men are entrusted with 
grave responsibilities. They have been 
selected not for self-enrichment but for 
conscientious public service. In their 
speech and in their actions they are 
bound by the same laws of justice and 
charity which bind private individuals 
in every other sphere of human activity. 
Dishonesty, slander, detraction and def- 
amation of character are as truly trans 
gressions of God’s commandments when 
resorted to by men in political life as 
they are for all other men. 
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Mora STANDARD APPLIES 
UNIVERSALLY 


There are not two standards of mor- 
ality. There is only one. It is God’s 
standard. That single standard covers 
all man’s relations to God, to himself 
and to the world about him. It applies 
to every conceivable situation in life— 
in the home, in business, in the school, 
or in the field of entertainment. By its 
very nature, it precludes that double 
standard which not only tempts man to 
live his life on two levels, but beguiles 
him into thinking that this can be done 
without any compromise of moral prin- 
ciples. This two-faced way of living 
explains the scandalous anomaly, evi- 
dent at times in our national life, of 
paying lip service to God while failing 
completely to honor His claims in daily 
ife. 

One and the same standard covers 
stealing from the cash register and dis- 
honest gain derived from public office. 
It will not do to say, by way of extenu- 
ation, that the latter can be excused or 
. , condoned because it occurs in the poli- 
tica! order. One and the same standard 
prohibits false statements about pri- 
vate individuals, and false statements 
about members of minority groups and 
races. It will not do, by way of excuse, 
to say that statements of the Jatter 
kind can be excused because of long- 
standing prejudice. 

This single standard of morality sets 
a clear, positive and complete pattern 
of right living. It gives an integrity of 
outlook and an integrity of action to 
daily life. By adhering to this stand- 
ard, man’s life becomes all of a piece, 
characterized by a sincere singleness of 
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purpose. Such a life will not have its 
“Sunday side” in which God’s claims 
are fully respected for a single day, and 
its “weekday side” in which those 
claims are completely ignored for the 
remaining six. Rather, all aspects of 
life will be so integrated that the stand. H 
ard to which a man subscribes in hig} *.™ 
private life will be logically extended 
to his life in the community. Then, if 
faithful to moral principles as an indé 
vidual, he will be faithful to moral 
principles as a citizen, as a voter and 
in all his actions as a member of society, 


































RELIGION AND MORALITY 


To live by this single standard off! 
morality man needs the motivations and 
sanctions which only religion can sup 
ply. He is not self-sufficient. He must 
have God’s help. As a creature, he is 
obliged to adore his Creator, to thank 
Him for blessings conferred, to ask 
His pardon for wrongs committed and 
to pray daily for His help and guié 
ance. Nothing less than the faithftl 
discharge of these essential obligation 
of religion will enable him to attain 
integrity in his moral life. 

We exhort Americans in every walk 
of life to rededicate themselves to the 
wisdom of our Founding Fathe 
wisdom which proclaimed God’s ri 
ful place in human affairs—a wisdom 
so memorably expressed by the Father 
of our Country in his Farewell Address: 
“Of all the. dispositions and_ habits 
which lead to political prosperity, Ré 
ligion and Morality are indispensable 
supports . . . reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of re 
ligious principle.” 
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HE accession of King Baudouin I 

marks an historic date in the annals 
i Belgium. A happy date—so may it 
be hoped-—not alone because it opens 
p a prospect of appeasement and of 
national concord around the Royal 
Throne, but also because the beautiful 
md sterling qualities so far revealed 
ly the youthful Sovereign foreshadow 
areign beneficent and fecund for our 
homeland. A painful ‘ate, too, because 
it marks the end of a reign brought 
shout not by the natural course of 
things? but by proceedings that are 
absolutely to be condemned. 

The abdication of King Leopold III 
las been contrived by an unbridled 
campaign of calumny and insult, with 
to regard for truth, for justice or for 
charity; and, what is extremely grave, 
ithas been forced by rioting and vio- 
lence in the streets. Whilst deploring 
and reproving this abuse, we cannot but 
admire the dignity and grandeur d’ame 
with which King Leopold has constantly 
faced humiliations and foul abuse, and 
hich have even been manifested since 
his supreme decision to renounce the 
Throne for the good of the country. At 
this hour, when he hands over his 
sovereign rights to his son, we make it 
our duty to declare that we hold for 
him our full esteem and our respectful 
attachment. We know his honesty of 
purpose under every trial, his disinter- 
tstedness, his attachment to duty. and, 
thove all, the scrupulous care which 
guided him in his every act... . 

So long as the “Question Royale” 
was not legally solved, we refrained 
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systematically from intervening—save 
when we were personally called into 
the matter—for we esteemed that this 
question was directly an affair of State, 
and should be resolved in consequence 
on civil and temporal grounds, which 
are no concern of the heads of the 
Church. Yet, on the other hand, so long 
as King Leopold remained our consti- 
tutional King, the precepts of Divine 
Law imposed the obligation for us to 
recognize him as our legitimate Sov- 
ereign and to render to him the duties 
of respect and fidelity to which he was 
entitled. Those who were astonished 
at this attitude understand nothing of 
Catholic morals. 

Our wishes are that King Leopold 
may, in his retirement, surrounded by 
the respect of all, live a peaceful and 
serene family life, permitting him to 
forget the painful trials of every na- 
ture that he had to bear during his 
reign; and that he may have the satis- 
faction of seeing his beloved successor 
continue the traditions of our glorious 
dynasty, for the grandeur and for the 
prosperity of Belgium. 

Our beloved brethren: His Majesty 
King Baudouin I now occupies the 
Royal Throne: he has just taken the 
constitutional oath, and been invested 
with all the prerogatives attributed to 
the King of the Belgians by the Consti- 
tution. We entreat of you to welcome 
him as your legitimate Sovereign, sin- 
cerely and without reserve. The su- 
preme good of the country commands 
you to rally round his throne: Divine 
Law prescribes submission to consti- 
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tuted authority: in fine, the expressed private interesis of the citizens con 
will of his august predecessor demands verge towards the common good. If the 
the loyalty of all towards the new King. latter conflict with authority, instead 
King Baudouin combines, moreover, of supporting it, everything crumble 
every quality to assume with success sooner or later, according to the divine 
the onerous but honorable burden word confirmed by the experience of 
which Divine Providence has laid upon ages: “Every kingdom divided against 
his youthful shoulders. The events _ itself destroys itself and houses fall one 


which he has known and lived through upon the other.” It therefore behooves! vol 
until now have ripened him before his all who have at heart the well-being of] — 


time, both intellectually and morally, the country to group themselves around 
by reflection, by study, and not less by our young sovereign and lend him their 
suffering. The holy word may. be ap- loyal support, each according to his 
plied to him: “Attaining perfection in profession and to his rank, to render his 
a short time, he has already finished task easy and light. 

a long career.” For well nigh one full Moreover, you, our dear brethren, 
year now, he has exercised the royal who profess the Catholic Faith, you 
functions, and has acquitted himself know that there is “no other authority 
perfectly of his elevated mission; de- save that which comes from God,” and 


spite extremely delicate circumstances, that “He who resists authority, ‘resists T 


he has won to himself the esteem and_ the order willed by God.” Your re 
the sympathy of one and all. We ex- _ligious conscience, more still than your 


press our fervent wish that his reign patriotic sentiments, dictates in regard Rel 
may be happy and blessed for himself to him who is invested with the supreme} Ma 
and for the homeland of Belgium. authority in our country the duty of tyr 

The realization of these wishes will loyalty, respect and attachment. Catho Po 


depend upon the collaboration of all lics must be the firmest upholders of 


good citizens. For our country is a the Throne; they have always been, a len 
‘ large family, whose members are joined _ they have proved by recent events; and} in 


as one, and who have the same general they should remain so now more than 
interests. It is the role of the central ever... . 

power, particularly of the Sovereign, to May God protect King Baudouin and 
make the efforts, aspirations and the Belgium. | 
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